cents a copy 
|.25 a year 
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St. Swithun's Was Rich...and Had Need 
of Nothing... Except a Rector 


What Did St. Swithun’s Do? Nothing — except call the Rector of St. Gile’s. 


And What Did St. Gile’s Do? Went eight months without a Rector. 


A More Excellent Way: 


Help the seminaries train enough clergy to go around. Some day, you, too, 


may be a member of “St. Gile’s-without-a-Rector.” 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE. GAM- 
BIER. OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; EPISCOPAL THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, AUSTIN, TEXAS; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.: SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. SEWANEE, TENN.; 
SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Send for your free copy of this 


Complete Handbook on Fire, 
Casualty and related Insurances 


Use the convenient coupon below. 


...--Ahe Church Fire Insurance Corporation... 


AFFILIATED WITH THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE ¢ NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your large 37-page handbook describing types of Fire, 
Casualty and related insurances for church and clergymen’s properties. 


Name 


Church 


Address 


City 
a a a a a ee 
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ae received by the Na- 
tional Council at its annual meeting, 
February 15-17 at Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn., were generally 
encouraging, indicative of the grow- 
ing vitality of the Church and the 
increasing determination of individ- 
uals, men and women both, to be 
witnesses in the modern world. Most 
tangible of these reports were the 
financial ones. 

At this annual meeting, the Coun- 
cil takes a look back at the preceding 
year and a look ahead at the year to 
come. Both reports were encourag- 
ing. In 1954 ninety-eight of the 
ninety-nine dioceses and missionary 
districts paid or overpaid the amount 
they “Expect(ed) to Pay.” The total 
of receipts, $4,917,825.86, was 101.3 
per cent of Expectations and 94.9 
per cent of Quotas. 

For 1955 the Church’s dioceses and 
missionary districts reported that 
during the current twelve months 
they expected to give toward the 
General Church Program $4,995,- 
928. This sum together with other 
income permitted the Council to ap- 
prove a budget for the worldwide 
work of the Church in the amount of 
$5,837,996. Although this budget is 
the largest budget ever approved, it 
falls short of the Program and Bud- 
get laid out by the General Conven- 
tion of 1952 by nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Advance was reported in two other 
areas. Pledges and actual cash pay- 
ments toward BUILDERS FOR CHRIST 
totalled on February 9 $3,808,365.87 
and there is every expectation that 
the minimum goal of $4,150,000 will 
be reached before the General Con- 
vention opens in Honolulu. 

When Bishop Sherrill became 
Presiding Bishop, he had _ very 
vividly in mind the plight the 
Church had experienced during the 
depression years of the thirties, when 
income dwindled rapidly and the 
Church had no reserves to fall back 
on. In 1947 the national Church was 
still without reserves and was fre- 
quently using undesignated legacies 
to avoid curtailment of ongoing 
work. In that year, less than a decade 
ago, at Bishop Sherrill’s insistence, 
the National Council established a 
reserve account to be built up from 
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The Story of 
DEMETRA 


and 

the 
headless 
doll... 


Dewerra is a lively, mischievous 15 month old baby with light brown 
hair and a face always scrubbed shiny and clean. She toddles around on 
the floors, generally gets in her mother’s way, and gurgles over her doll. 

The headless rag doll is an important plaything to Demetra. Important 
because it is her only plaything. And important also because it symbolizes 
the poverty and struggle of living in modern Greece—torn and ripped by 
war, Communist aggression, earthquakes and the austerity of economic 
rehabilitation. 

The only “home” Demetra has known is a refugee camp in Athens—a 
large warehouse partitioned off with ropes and rags to make “rooms” for 
many families. 

Demetra’s mother has sold most of the family’s possessions, even her 
own winter jacket, to buy milk and bread for the baby. Demetra’s father, 
a newspaperman before the war, has been unable to find employment. He 
is hardworking and conscientious, but in poverty-stricken Greece there is 
little opportunity to earn a living wage. In a country where tragedy and 
sorrow walk hand in hand, Demetra’s parents can only pray that someone 
—somewhere— will help their tiny daughter. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP DEMETRA 


You can help Demetra or another needy baby through the BABY SPONSORSHIP plan 
of Save the Children Federation. For only $60 a year, $5 a month, SCF will send “your” 
baby, food—including extra milk and cereal—attractive new clothing, warm bedding and 
many other essential items—delivered in your name in Greece, Austria, France, Italy, 
Western Germany or Korea. 

Full information about the baby you sponsor and a photograph will be sent to you. 
You may correspond with “your” baby’s family, so that your generous material aid 
becomes part of a larger gift of understanding and friendship. The cost of an SCF baby 
sponsorship is so small—the good is so great. 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS include: Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Mark 
W. Clark, Mrs. Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, James A. Farley, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 
D.D., Rt. Rey. Henry St. G. Tucker, D.D., Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ | would like to sponsor a needy baby like Demetra in 
(Greece, Austria, France, Italy, 
Western Germany or Korea). | will pay $60 for one year 
(or $5 per month). Enclosed is payment for the full 
year [], the first month [J]. Please send me the baby’s 


name, story and picture. | 


SAVE 


THE 


CHILDREN 


FEDERATION 


@ | cannot sponsor a baby, but I would like to help by 
enclosing my gift of $ 
F-8 


Name. 


ONG Lt nl eR ee UO eer he eae ene paler ties 
Citys Se Zone State. 


Contributions to the Save the Children Federation are deductible 
from income tax. 
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BES BEES GEES DAES DELP MS Dee se 


Sterling Silver Cruet 


One-Half Pint, 614 inches .. $55.00 
One Pint, 814 inches 87.50 


This cruet designed by me incorpo- 
rates grace of form with fine crafts- 
manship. The functional design 
makes for ease in cleaning—the 
hinged cover is enriched with a 
beautiful celtic cross of sturdy con- 
struction. Suitably engraved it be- 
comes a lasting, useful memorial. 
2 e 
CHALICES « CIBORIA ¢ CROSSES 
WAFER BOXES ¢ CANDLESTICKS 
VASES « ALMS BASONS 


Suis S. Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street NEW YORK 22 


BLELOPELIEE LILLE LOPE LOO 


AMERICAN SEATING 
Folding Chairs 


outnumber all others 
in school and 
church use! 

Unequaled for 


ae 


yi 


durability, OVER 11 MILLION IN USE! 
safety, comfort, ~ i 
convenience! f 


Choice of 4 seat styles—Formed Birch Plywood — 
Formed Steel—Imitation-Leather Upholstered — 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 


fence MAIL COUPON TODAY ————= 
AMERICAN SEATINGCOMPANY, Dept. 160-F 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
O Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 
© | am interested in —==—=—SESEE—OOCOCSCSCSS( quantity) 


O Birch seats Imitation-leather upholstered 
D Steel seats © Deep-Spring upholstered 


Name. 
Strep ten: ee 5s eee ee oe 
City and Zone___________ State. 


Check Your Calendar 


APRIL 


3 Palm Sunday 

7 Maundy Thursday 

8 Good Friday 

9 Easter Even 

10 Easter 

21 Fifteenth anniversary, consecration, 
the Rt. Rey. Athalicio T. Pithan, 


Bishop of Southern Brazil 
22-25 Woman’s Auxiliary Executive 
Board, Seabury House, Green- 
wich, Conn, 
24 National Christian College Day 
25 St. Mark 
26-28 National Council, Seabury House 
29 Thirty-fifth anniversary, consecra- 
tion, the Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moul- 
ton, retired Missionary Bishop of 
Utah 
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continued from page | 


undesignated legacies which were no 
longer to be used for current ex- 
penses, and from other sources. It 
was a happy moment at this Febru- 
ary meeting when it was announced 
that the reserve fund now totalled 
slightly in excess of one million dol- 
lars. The Council took action to 
make undesignated legacies in the 
future available for advance work. 


Hurry, Hurry, Hurry 


Have you entered the Church 
Photography Contest? If not, you 
had better hurry, for the time is 
growing short. The deadline is mid- 
night, Saturday, April 30. 

Whether you are a_ professional 
photographer or an amateur camera 
fan, you may be among the Church’s 
twenty-six prize-winning _ photog- 
raphers. For the purposes of the con- 
test, a professional photographer is 
anyone who earns more than half 
his income from photography. 

Each photograph submitted must 
be a black and white, unmounted 
glossy, preferably 8 by 10 inches, but 
no smaller than 4 by 5 inches. 

In each category there are three 
monetary prizes, $100, first; $75, sec- 
ond; and $25, third; as well as ten 
prizes of the five-volume set of the 


| Church’s Teaching series. Each pic- 


ture submitted must have an entry 
blank pasted on the back, and no one 
may enter more than four pictures. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


John Bailie 


A DIARY OF 
READINGS 


365 readings from the 
main stream of devo- 
tional literature—one 
for each day of the 
year. 


A companion volume to 
A DIARY OF 
PRIVATE PRAYER 


pReeen s a 
£ 
in its 1 ith printin: 


$2.50 at all bookstores ; 


SCRIBNERS 


GROWING 
SPIRITUALLY 


E. STANLEY 
JONES — 


Daily devotional 
guidance toward 
Christian maturity. 


Pocket Size * $1.50 


Also by Dr. Jones .. . 


ABUNDANT LIVING 
devotional readings for our 
times. $1.50 


New catalog available illustrat- 
ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
glass @ vestments @ genuine 
bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 3, N. J. 
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William E. Leidt 
PUBLISHER-EDITOR 


THE COVER. Primary class at Good Shepherd, 
Vailuku, Maui (see page 14), listens intently 
o Bible story. First service conducted by first 
\merican priest in Hawaii was at Wailuku in 
866. First General Convention outside United — 
tates will be held in Hawaii at lolani School, 
lonolulu, September 4-15. 
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OVERSEAS: ALASKA: The Rev. Norman H. V. Elliott; CUBA: Paul A. Tate; HAITI: Jane K. Mees: 
HONOLULU: Katherine Morton; JAPAN: Angela H. Oglesby; PANAMA CANAL ZONE: The Ven. 
J. H. Townsend, $.T.D. (Panama and the Canal Zone), The Ven. William L. Ziadie (Costa Rica), 
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Robert B. Allen, Jr.; OREGON: Douglas W. Polivka; SALINA: The Very Rev. F. W. Litchman; SAN 
JOAQUIN: The Rev. J. T. Raymond; SOUTH DAKOTA: Mrs. Edward Ashley. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Howard R. Brinker, D.D., David E. Bronson, the 
Rev. John V. Butler, D.D., Mrs. Alfred M. Chap- 
man, Mrs. Francis O. Clarkson, the Very Rev. Wil- 


OFFICERS: the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
D.D., President; the Rt. Rev. Jno. B. Bentley, 
D.D., Vice President and Director, Overseas De- 


partment; the Rev. William G. Wright, D.D., 
Director, Home Department; the Rev. David R. 
Hunter, Ed.D., Director, Department of Christian 
Education; the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, D.D., Di- 
tector, Department of Christian Social Relations; 
H. M. Addinsell, Treasurer and Director, Finance 
Department; John W. Reinhardt, Director, De- 
partment of Promotion; the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, D.D., Secretary; Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Executive Secretary, The Woman's Auxiliary. 


MEMBERS: The Rev. George M. Alexander, the 
Rt. Rev. Karl M. Block, D.D., the Rt. Rev. 
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liam E. Craig, Ph.D., the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. 
Donegan, D.D., James Garfield, William B. 
Given, Jr.,-the Rt. Rev. Walter H. Gray, S.T.D., 
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Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, D.D., the Rt. Rev. 
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Roger t. Kingsland, P. Blair Lee, the Very Rev. 
John C. Leffler, D.D., Laurence H. Norton, LL.D., 
the Rev. Leslie Skerry Olsen, Franklin E. Parker, 
Jr., the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Wil- 
liam A. Shands, Ogle Ridout Singleton, the Rev. 
Matthew M. Warren, D.D., the Rt. Rev. Rich- 
ard S. Watson, D.D., Mrs. David R. West. 
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OFFICIAL MATERIALS FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


authorized by General Convention 
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IM P 0 RTA NT . These courses are part of a necessary parish-wide program 
of Christian education which will include: (1) a parish group actively con- 
cerned with the redemptive task of the Church; (2) family worship in 
Church; (3) a parents’ class; (4) a teacher training program. The success 
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ANNOUNCING... 


Seabury Series 


The official graded church school materials are the realization 
of the vision, the prayers, and the labors of a tremendous 
number of persons in many parts of the country. 


CHURCH-CENTERED and mission- 
minded, the courses were developed ex- 
perimentally in small, medium, and 
large church schools. 


THEOLOGICALLY SOUND, The Sea- 
bury Series uses the Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Hymnal, and The Church’s 
Teaching as resources. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION is enlisted as 
an essential part of the success of these 
materials. The parents’ manual provides 
a tool to help them in guiding and en- 
couraging children. The materials also 
include home reading books of great 
value. 


CAREFULLY GRADED materials have 
been chosen to meet the needs of each 
age level. There are in addition group- 
graded vacation church school materials. 


of the courses depends upon the parish-wide program. 


UP-TO-DATE, introducing a number of 
innovations in modern curriculum 
building, the most far-reaching of which 
lies in the immediate goal of the Series: 
that Christian education is the Church’s 
outreach to people of all ages NOW, 
precisely where they are living NOW, 
that they may know the power of God 
NOW. Religion is a living reality that 
pertains to the present. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, well-writ- 
ten, carefully printed, nothing has been 
spared to make THE SEABURY SERIES 
meet the needs of our Church. The 
authors, editors, consultants, and ad- 
visors are among the leading Christian 
educators in the Church. Outstanding 
designers, artists, and typographers 
have combined their efforts to make 
these materials especially attractive. 


From God's Family, Pupil’s Reader, 
Grade 4, reproduced in two colors. 


fel; 


omer one er ETE SEA BURY 
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The first four courses in THE SEABURY SERIES, 
the new material for Christian education devel- 
oped by and for the Church, will be ready May 1. 
Vacation church school material will be available later. 


Production is so planned that classes which begin to use the official 
materials of the national department this year will find new materials 


available in succeeding years. 


Course Laud Hei Ypuing 


GRADE 1 GRADE 7 

TISH AND MIKE: A More THAN WorRpDSs 
Two of God’s Children Illustrated in black and white. 
Christmas is Special Pupil’s Resource Book. $1.45 
Discoveries f 

By Agnes Hickson. Illustrated in full color by Wuy SHOULD I: 

Randolph Chitwood. Teacher’s Manual. $1.55 

Pupil’s Reader in three parts. Set of three PARENTS’ MANUAL 

booklets, $1.15 Fami.ies IN THE CHURCH 

Tue Cuurcu Is My Home, Too Illustrated in black and white by Jane Toan. 

Illustrated in black and white by Parents’ Manual. $.90 

Jean Macdonald Porter. Vacation Church School Materials 

Teacher’s Manual. $1.25 Gop’s CHILDREN Now 


Teacher’s Book. $.75 


eae Ce Pupil’s Book, primary. 


By E. M. Conger. Illustrated in two colors Illustrated in full color. $.55 
by Gregor T. Goethals. Pupil’s Book, junior. 
Pupil’s Reader. $1.40 Illustrated in two colors. $.45 


GRADE 4 


RIGHT OR WRONG? 

Illustrated in black and white 
by Gregor T. Goethals. 
Teacher's Manual. $1.40 


COMING IN 1956: Courses for Kindergarten, Grade 2, Grade 5, 
Grade 8, and Parents’ Manual for use with these courses. 


Notice to rectors, diocesan directors, and chairmen of Chris- 
tian education: you have already received the Preview of 
THE SEABURY SERIES, containing information about the ini- 
tial courses and order forms. Be sure to notice the deadlines 
which enable you to save up to 10% for your parish: 5% 
pre-publication discount on all orders for the sample kit re- 
ceived before April 15th; 5% on all orders for church school 
use received before June 15th, There is additionally a 5% From Tish and Mike, Book |, Pupil’s Read- 
saving for cash with order. ers, Grade 1, reproduced in full color. 


BOOKS TORE cstewmicn, connecticut 
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IT happens every spring in Japan as well as in the United States. Students of St. Paul’s Univer- ; 


sity, church college in Tokyo (see page 19), celebrate baseball victory with lantern procession. a 


@ Thou shalt take the first of all the 
fruit of the earth ... are words from 
the Lesson from Deuteronomy used 
in the service of the Offering of the 
First Fruits set forth by the Convo- 
cation of the Philippine Episcopal 
Church. 

The Rev. Willis R. Henton, 
priest-in-charge of St. Benedict’s Mis- 
sion, Besao, writes, “They are the 


NERSTONE is laid for the new Chapel of the Good Shepherd, Fort Defiance, Arizona, How- 


ard McKinley, a Navajo Indian, interprets for the Rt. Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolying II, Bishop of 
Arizona. The Rey. Davis Given, superintendent of Good Shepherd Mission to the Nayajos, is left. 
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words of a command literally carried — 
out in Besao and other mountain — 
stations at the time of the harvest. A Ee 
long line of people carrying palay ~ 
(unpounded rice) in baskets on their — 
heads makes its way to the church ~ 
in answer to the ringing of the | 
church bell. There the baskets are ~ 
brought forward at the Offertory to 
the altar rail to be blessed by the © 
priest and offered at God’s Altar, 

“Another service set forth by Con- 
vocation closely related to the liveli- ~ 
hood of our people is the Benedic- 
tion of Crosses for the Planting. — 
Families bring to church simple 
crosses of wood or reeds to be blessed 
by the priest. After the Eucharist, 
they take the crosses from the church ~ 
and place them in the rice fields, 
where they remain until the harvest. — 

“The early Church had the wis- — 
dom to provide adequate Christian ~ 
substitutes for customs and rites — 
found in the pagan Roman world. 
The Church in the Philippines has — 
exercised the same wisdom among — 
the pagan peoples of the Mountain — 
Province.” 


@ CONSTRUCTION is under way for a 
new fifty thousand-dollar church: © 
student center at Lamar State Col- — 
lege of Technology in Beaumont, — 
Tex. The center will be used by the ~ 
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college Canterbury Association and 
the congregation of the Mission of 
the Advent. 

One wing of the center will house 
college Bible classes on weekdays, 
and church school classes on Sun- 
days. During the week, the building 
will be open primarily for student- 
faculty use, but will also provide 
room for the mission’s meetings and 
activities. 


@ A FAcuLTy wife at Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., is sponsoring five 
Chinese displaced persons through 
the Church World Service resettle- 
ment program (ForTH, December, 


USNR CHAPLAIN, Lt. (jg) A. Newman Barren- 
ger, stationed with the First Marine Division 
in Korea, flies to his fifth Sunday service. 
Thirty-five Episcopal chaplains are needed 
immediately to fill posts at home and over- 
seas in all phases of the Armed Services. 


1954, page 8). Mrs. Theodore P. 
Evans has arranged to bring from 
Hong Kong Madame Wan-Ju Pan 
Chan, her twelve-year-old son, Bun, 
and three of his young friends. ‘The 
boys will study at Kent, and Ma- 
dame Chan will be their tutor in the 
English language. 


@ Tuirty Negroes are now studying 
for Holy Orders in the Episcopal 
Church, the largest number ever re- 
corded. All the Church’s eleven semi- 
‘Maries accept Negro students, and 
the three seminaries situated in the 
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South are training Negro students. 

There are a total of 244 Negro 
clergymen in the Church, 331 Negro 
parishes, and more than 70,000 
Negro communicants. The number 
of communicants has remained static 
over the past few years, as more Ne- 
groes are moving into integrated 
parishes where they cannot be 
counted, 


@ IN the little town of Dodo in the 
Liberian hinterland an elderly witch 
doctor recently forsook publicly the 
symbols of his pagan rites prior to 
becoming a catechumen. The Holy 
Cross priest who received him in 
preparation for baptism described 
his public witness to Christianity: 
“Before a visibly astonished crowd 
he piled up amulets, horns of ani- 
mals, in short, a frightful collection 
of the things in which he believed 
and trusted. Then came the burning. 
With his own hand he kindled the 
fire. Then we went to the banana 
grove where he worshipped the evil 
spirits and offered periodic sacrifices. 
With cutlass in hand he set to work 
and in a few minutes had levelled 
his sacred enclosure to the ground. 
The silent, mystified onlookers 
hardly could believe their eyes. 
“After this we returned to the 
town and standing in the midst, he 
made his promises and received the 
cross as a catechumen. But the cli- 
max was soon to come. The pile of 


MEMORIAL service was conducted in Christ Church-by-the-Sea, Colon, Panama, for the late 


Religious News Service 
HOLY COMMUNION for two hundred Eski- 
mos was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Austin 
Pardue, Bishop of Pittsburgh, at Frobisher Air 
Force Base, Greenland, during recent visit to 
military installments in Newfoundland, Labra- 
dor, and Greenland. Bishop Pardue is a mem- 
ber of the Air Force Chaplain’s Advisory Board. 


burning fetish still was belching 
forth its acrid smoke as he recited 
the Creed in Bandi. He ended his 
great act of witness with the words 
of Psalm XXIII, J will fear no evil 

. Twill dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.” 


President of Panama, Col. Jose Antonio Remon. The Rey. John H. Townsend, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Missionary District of the Panama Canal Zone (in chancel), preached the eulogy. 
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Dice the end of World War II, 
the citizens of New York, a city 
Jargely built and populated by suc- 
cessive waves of immigrants, have 
witnessed a new immigration: an 
influx of Puerto Ricans. A glance 
at population figures tells the story: 
in 1930, there were, according to the 
United States Census, almost 45,000 
New Yorkers of Puerto Rican origin. 
‘Twenty years later (1950), there were 
about 246,000. The number is now 
450,000, or slightly more than five 
per cent of the total population. This 
growth will continue at the rate of 
about 45,000 annually for the next 
two or three years, and then will fall 
gradually to 30,000 and remain at 
that rate for some time. It is estimated 
that by 1970, there will be a mini- 
mum of one million Puerto Ricans 
in the city, forming at least twelve 
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Weekly dances are popular feature of church-sponsored recreation programs 


per cent of the expected total popu- 
lation. 

As an immigrant group, the recent 
arrivals from Puerto Rico face many 
of the same problems as did earlier 
immigrants, They are crowded into 
poor housing, the victims of eco- 
nomic exploitation; their first jobs 
are on a low-wage, low-skill level. 
Language difficulties and cultural 
differences isolate them from the 
community. 

But these newest immigrants pos- 
sess certain differences from earlier 
groups. As mid-century migrants, 
they travel largely by airplane, so 
that their movement from Puerto 
Rico to New York is extremely 
rapid. They are the first large group 
from outside the continent to enter 
a major United States city since the 
restrictive immigration laws of the 


as United States 


twenties, because, 
citizens, they are not subject to 
these laws. Many of them are of 
mixed racial background, for the — 
Puerto Rican heritage is a blend of 
Spanish, Negro, Indian, Chinese, 
Italian, and North American. 

Differences also set the migrant 
apart from his countrymen remain- 
ing on the island. A Columbia Uni- 
versity study, covering some five — 
thousand Puerto Rican migrants in — 
New York City, showed that the mi- 
grant tended to be more literate and 
better educated than the average 
Puerto Rican; that this migrant — 
group contained a higher proportion — 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
than the island population; and that — 
they had received slightly higher — 
than average incomes while working 
on the island. 
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Pare 


There are many reasons why the 
Puerto Rican comes to the United 
States. He is, speaking figuratively, 
pushed from his island. Puerto Rico, 
with an area smaller than Connecti- 
cut’s, contains slightly more than two 
million people. Despite recent indus- 
trial development, its economy re- 
mains largely agricultural and cannot 
as yet adequately support its enor- 
mous population. Sugar, the island’s 
most important crop, is a highly sea- 
sonal industry leaving large segments 
of the people unemployed for long 
periods. Even the employed Puertu 
Rican may earn an average wage of 
$12.50 a week, or lower. 

Other factors also influence the 
Puerto Rican migration. The Puerto 
Rican migrant is seeking a better 
chance for himself and for his chil- 
dren. He seeks better educational 
opportunities; better health facili- 
ties and healthier environment; a 
better job. Studies show that eighty- 
five per cent of the migrants quit jobs 
to come to the Mainland. 

The presence of large numbers of 
Puerto Ricans in New York City, 
with their special background, prob- 
lems, and needs, is, of course, a very 
real concern to the Church. For more 
than a half-century it has ministered 
to the people on the island who are 
largely unchurched. While perhaps 
ninety per cent are nominal Roman 
Catholics, only about ten per cent 
are practicing ones. 

In New York City, the greatest 

continued on next page 


 Rubbled lots, building excavations make perilous playgrounds for unsupervised city children 


Lonely Strangers in a Large City 


-our hundred and fifty thousand New Yorkers are of Puerto Rican origin. Each year 
rings thousands of new immigrants. The story of how the Church ts helping the 
Juerto Rican newcomer solve the problems of a new environment is presented 


or the first time, by one of Forth’s own editorial writers, Jean Maria LaGuardia. 


' 
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LONELY STRANGERS IN A LARGE CITY continued 


PUERTO RICAN communicants are ‘religiously comfortable in a Church 
which includes both democratic practice and Apostolic, Catholic tradi- 
the Church can help the 


tion. With activities like Spanish clubs, 


numbers of Puerto Rican migrants 
live in Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Brooklyn. Parishes in these areas 
seek to minister to these newcomers. 

One of the greatest problems fac- 
ing the Puerto Rican newcomer is 
housing. Nowhere in the city is this 
more apparent than in the East 
Harlem section of Manhattan, and 
no church is more aware of it than 
the Church of St. Edward the Mar- 
tyr. 

The church itself is in one of the 
city’s most densely populated areas; 
within a radius of four square blocks, 
60,000 people live. They live in over- 
crowded apartments, as many as 
twelve people in two or three rooms. 
Exploited by landlords, they may 
pay as much as thirty dollars a week 
for a single room. Their homes are 
infested by rats and vermin, they 
may have no hot water, no heat dur- 
ing the night, no refrigeration. Of- 
ten, because of language difficulties, 
or through ignorance of the rent and 
housing laws, these people suffer in 
silence. Often, they are afraid to pro- 
test, since protest may mean eviction. 


The Church and Its Neighborhood 


The problems of a neighborhood 
are the problems of a church within 
it. And so, in January, 1954, under 
the leadership of the Rev. Peter A. 
Marks, priest-in-charge, St. Edward's 
formed a housing committee to dis- 
seminate information on housing to 
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all residents of the neighborhood, in- 
cluding St. Edward’s own adult con- 
gregation of 250, which is largely 
Puerto Rican and West Indian. 

Under the committee’s sponsor- 
ship, three well-attended public 
meetings were held last year. At one, 
representatives of the city’s Depart- 
ments of Housing and of Health, and 
of the State’s Temporary Rent Com- 
mission and Housing Authority ad- 
dressed the group. The committee, 
in co-operation with the Department 
of Health, also sponsored the show- 
ing of movies on rat control. In ad- 
dition, parish clergy devoted one 
night a week to helping people who 
had housing problems. 

The eight active members of St. 
Edward’s Housing Committee, whose 
chairman is a man of Puerto Rican 
background, then decided to extend 
the scope of the activity. With the 
help of the city’s Department of 
Sanitation, they dramatized the need 
to clean up the streets of the neigh- 
borhood by holding a Clean-up Day. 
On that day, committee members 
began to sweep the street on which 
the church is located, and despite 
some initial amusement at this sight, 
residents of the block soon joined in 
the sweeping. The City Housing 
Commissioner pledged his aid, and 
sent inspectors to the block to issue 
summonses for housing violations. 

Another problem faced by the 
Puerto Rican newcomer is that of 
fitting himself into his neighborhood, 


Puerto Rican newcomer adapt to new life while retaining pride in 
old culture and heritage. Spanish classes for English-speaking parishion- ” 
ers help speed inclusion of newcomers into parish life. 


a problem especially acute where 
older residents are suspicious of a/ 
large group of newcomers, different 
in background and culture. One 
church cannot force a neighborhood = 
into accepting newcomers. But, 

congregation, itself, can welcome 
newcomers into a brotherhood whose 
bonds transcend the barriers of race’ 
and culture. This has been done at 
St. Augustine’s Chapel, one of the 
two chapels of ‘Trinity Parish) 
(ForTH, May, 1954, page 18) om 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side. 


A High Degree of Integration 


Before last June, when Puerto 
Ricans began moving into the neigh- 
borhood in increasing numbers, St.” 
Augustine’s congregation had been 
largely Negro and white. Today, the 
total congregation of about one- 
thousand is forty per cent white, the” 
remainder being Negro, Chinese, and © 
Puerto Rican. 

In a neighborhood of high racial 
tension, St. Augustine’s congregation, | 
under the guidance of their vicar,” 
the Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, has de-~ 
veloped a high degree of integration. — 
Thus, they were both willing and 
ready to welcome the Puerto Rican ~ 
newcomers. To help in the integra: 
tion, a Spanish class was started for 
English-speaking parishioners, a | 


and both language groups were in. 
vited to join in all activities. 
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Natalie Bunting 
ALLERINAS at St. Edward’s are put through 
»aces by priest’s wife, Mrs. P. A. Marks (left). 
class has long waiting list of 


Wide World Photo 
EIGHBORHOODS like this can’t offer youth 
yroper outlets for ambition, energy; Church can 


But St. Augustine’s concern with 
racial integration transcends its own 
poundaries. Its members are the only 
ynes of any neighborhood church 

ho are represented on the Com- 

unity Planning Committee. This 

ommittee, whose membership also 
ncludes the Police Precinct Captain, 
1 State Supreme Court Judge, sev- 
ral neighborhood political leaders, 
and settlement house workers, is con- 
sidering the whole problem of the 
ower East Side’s changing popula- 

ion. They are seeking ways in which 
continued on next page 
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BOYS’ CLUBS, like the one above, meet strong teen-age need to belong to something, 
may be way of reaching parents, too. In depressed areas, where working parents and 
poor housing limit normal family life, Church is second home for many youths (below). 


Lew Merrim from Monkmever 


LONELY STRANGERS IN A LARGE CITY continued 


SUMMER means intensified recreation programs for school-free children, stuck in hot city. 
The Rey. William A. Wendt (left), and the Rey. Edward Chandler supply cooling watermelon. 


the area’s residents can make it a 
decent community in which the peo- 
ple of all its varied racial and na- 
tional backgrounds can live in 
friendship. 

Juvenile delinquency is another 
problem for the Puerto Rican new- 
comer. The depressed neighborhoods 
into which the newcomers are 
crowded often lack normal outlets 
and activities for young people, and 
low-income, hard-working families 
are hard-pressed for the time and 
space necessary for healthy family 
life. Revolt often is aroused in the 
youngster of Puerto Rican back- 
ground by the hostility of his Ameri- 
can environment, in which he longs 
to take his place. 


Programs for Teen-agers 


St. Margaret’s Church in the 
Southeast Bronx, where thousands 
of Puerto Ricans and Negroes have 
moved in the past ten years, is in the 
heart of the area where juvenile de- 
linquency, in 1950, was more than 
twice that of the city as a whole. 

St. Margaret’s, led by its priest-in- 
charge, the Rev. David B. Weden, 
has a strong youth program. At St. 
Margaret’s, whose congregation in- 
cludes many people of British West 


Indian background as well as those © 


of Puerto Rican, no racial distinc- 
tion is made. The young people’s 
clubs, as the other parish organiza- 
tions, include members of every 
racial background. The children’s 
confirmation class shows an increas- 
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ing number of Puerto Ricans each 
year. Many of the church’s children 
are introduced to St. Margaret’s dur- 
ing the Summer Youth Program, 
when the Diocese of New York pro- 
vides workers to help run clubs, 
athletic teams, teen-age dances, and 
the very important Vacation Bible 
School. 

One of the most interesting young 
people’s activities in any church is 
the ballet class at St. Edward the 
Martyr, taught by Mrs. Peter A. 
Marks, who has had considerable 
professional dancing experience. 

St. Peter’s, Chelsea, on Manhat- 
tan’s Middle West Side (ForTH, 
June, 1952, page 11), 
church in an area heavily populated 
by Puerto Ricans. Here, in addition 
to more organized activity, twenty- 
five or more teen-age boys gather in 
the rectory almost every evening to 
play games and, in the words of the 
vicar, the Rev. Edward Chandler, 
“just to sit around being themselves 
and having fun together.” For these 
boys, many of whom lack the physi- 
cal and emotional comforts of a 
normal family environment, St. 
Peter’s serves almost as a second 
home. 

Recreational work with young 
people is strongly emphasized in 
all these parishes and missions. In 
addition, the clergy also spend much 
time with deliquent youths, in court 
and in jail. The Rev. Drury L. 
Patchell, of the Church of San Sal- 
vatore, has been easing some of this 
time-consuming demand on_ the 


is another 


linquents of Puerto Rican back-_ 
ground through the court procedure, 
and keeping track of them while they 
are in jail, maintaining a close touch ~ 
with the youth and with his rector. 


Children Bring Parents 


Work with Puerto Rican youth i 
however, only half the job; thei 
problems reflect, in part, their family 
background, and their parents must 
be reached. The Puerto Rican adult 
has problems of his own, which th 
Church can help to solve. Often, i 
is through work with the youngster 
that the adults are reached. This has _ 
been the experience at St. Christo- 
pher’s, the newest chapel of Trinity 
Parish, which, like St. Augustine’: 
is on Manhattan’s Lower East Sid 
(ForTH, January, 1954, page 22). 

St. Christopher’s was started 1 
1951, when the Puerto Rican was” 
just beginning to move into the low 
rent housing projects and the tene-— 
ments of the area. The two priests - 
then in charge, the Rev. William A. 
Wendt, and the Rev. Edward Chand 
ler (now vicar of St. Peter’s, Che 
sea), began their work with a pro- 
gram of recreation and Released | 
Time Instruction for children and 
teen-agers. 

One young boy of Puerto Rica: 
background, who had been active in 
forming a chapel baseball team, was 
baptized and confirmed, and became — 
a fairly regular communicant. Then ~ 
he got into trouble; court action and 
jail followed. As one of the priests — 
accompanied him through the court ~ 
procedure and continued to visit him 
regularly in the prison, the boy’s — 
mother became increasingly i 
pressed and interested in the Church 
Raised a Roman, but long sine 
lapsed, she finally entered the Epi 
copal Church. As a loyal Church 
woman, she allowed her apartmen 
to be used as a meeting place for a 
few interested Puerto Rican adults. | 

The number grew, and they soon 
asked for the Holy Communion in~ 
Spanish. A monthly service was be- 
gun, with the help of the Rev. Louis: 
G. Meyer, Spanish-speaking rector of 
a Spanish-speaking Brooklyn congr 
gation. Today, it has become a re 
lar Sunday service, including Spanis| 
hymns. 

Although the other churches men: 
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ioned have Spanish services whose 
verage attendance numbers some 
fteen, St. Christopher’s service out- 
trips them all in attendance, with 
n average of eighty. 
From that little group of adults, 
eeting in one woman’s apartment, 
rew St. Christopher’s Spanish So- 
iety. It fills a definite need, helping 
embers to find jobs, solve problems, 
nd, while preserving their own cul- 
ural heritage, helps them adjust to 
he new culture and strange ways of 
he city. The Society, with a member- 
hip of about forty-five, has started 
credit union, and future plans in- 
lude English classes and Spanish 
movies. Members were instrumental 
n starting the Spanish Society at St. 
Augustine’s, and will help any in- 
erested church in starting one. 
That there is a great need for work 
umong Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Rican adults is dramatically evi- 
enced at St. Peter’s, Chelsea, where 
the recent addition to the staff of 
a Mexican woman worker has had 
ncouraging results. Esperanza Villa- 
ueva, fluent in both Spanish and 
English, was trained at St. Mar- 
garet’s House in Berkeley, Calif. 
Work among the Puerto Ricans 
in the Bronx and Manhattan is 
carried on by integrated churches. 
The work in Brooklyn, however, 
which started with a unique situa- 
tion, is centered mainly in two con- 
gregations, both totally Puerto Rican 
and Spanish-speaking. 


Spanish-speaking Congregations 


In the mid nineteen-forties, the 
Rev. Angel Fernandez, then a 
Methodist minister, came into the 
Episcopal Church, bringing his 
whole congregation of some fifty 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans with 
him. Today, his congregation, grown 
to more than three hundred, shares 
‘the facilities of Christ Church, 
Brooklyn, the parish church of the 
Ven. A. Edward Saunders, Arch- 
deacon of Brooklyn, with an Eng- 
lish-speaking congregation. 

The other Spanish-speaking con- 
gregation is that of the Church of 
the Holy Family, whose rector, the 
Rev. Louis G. Meyer, had come from 
Puerto Rico in 1949, to-work among 
Puerto Ricans living in Brooklyn. 
When his original congregation out- 
grew their old church, the Diocese 
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of Long Island, with the help of a 
loan from the National Council, 
bought them another _ building. 
About one-half of the congregation 
of more than two hundred were 
church members in Puerto Rico, 

The bi-lingual rectors of both of 
Brooklyn’s Spanish-speaking congre- 
gations are well equipped to help 
their people with personal counsel- 
ing and to meet them with warm, 
expressive interest. They serve al- 
most as buffers between the Puerto 
Rican and his new environment; 
their churches are comfortable ref- 
uges for people who feel lost in a 
large and lonely city. 

The Diocese of Long Island does 
not intend to build Spanish-speaking 
congregations; the two in Brooklyn 
exist because they meet the special 
needs of two special congregations. 
The success of the integrated work 
being carried on in Manhattan and 
the Bronx is ample testimony that 
the overall need of the Puerto Rican 
in New York is to become part of 
his new community, learning its lan- 
guage and ways of living, while re- 
taining a pride in his own language 
and cultural heritage. 


That the needs of the Puerto 
Rican newcomer are a vital concern 
to the Church was evidenced again 
when in February, 1954, the Na- 
tional Council sponsored an Ex- 
ploratory Conference on Work with 
Puerto Ricans in the United States, 
which was attended by bishops and 
other clergy, representatives from the 
national Church, and other inter- 
ested people from the Dioceses of 
New York, Long Island, and neigh- 
boring areas. 

Work with the Puerto Rican mi- 
grant is still new to the Church and 
it is learning as it works. The work 
in New York City has so far shown 
that the Church can be an oasis of 
love and acceptance in a desert of 
strangeness and hostility; a bridge 
between an old world and a new one. 
And it has also shown that the rela- 
tionship between the Puerto Rican 
newcomer and the Church can be 
two-way: one that not merely gives, 
but also, in turn, receives. The 
Church needs, as it has always 
needed, the very qualities which its 
Puerto Rican members have shown 
that they possess in abundance: their 
loyalty and their love. 


unto wisdom. 


Courage, Insight, and Purpose 


D IFFICULTIES and uncertainties press hard upon us all. For 
in addition to the inevitable sundry and manifold changes of the 
world, we are faced with such problems as the possibility of war, 
civilization in relation to atomic power, Christianity and the 
present state of affairs. Everywhere in the presence of human 
frustration and failure, there is a longing for God’s gifts of 
strength, peace, and spiritual power. 

Easter with the notes of Victory, of Joy, of Eternity, meets an 
especially poignant need today. But as we welcome the Risen 
Christ we must not forget certain values. He cannot be used for 
our purposes; we are to serve Him. The Resurrection demands 
much of us. If we be risen with Christ, we are to seek those things 
which are above. Every promise of this joyous season should 
teach us so to number our days that we may apply our hearts 


Easter Day brought to the first disciples joy, but also courage, 
insight, vision, and purpose. God grant that this Easter may bring 
to us these gifts of the Risen Christ. 
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OS > Get Be 8s J SE.. 


EXPANSION of Church’s ministry on Hawaiian Islands of Molokai and Maui is typified by 
Grace Church Mission, Molokai. Vicar shows children bell which will call them to church school. 


On Maui and Molokai Church 
Is Flourishing and Expanding 


By the Rev. C. Fletcher Howe 


ee GENERAL CONVENTION 


4s) 
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CONVERTED Army barracks houses Molokai Mission with church in right half and parish hall ES 
in left half of building. Congregation which was formed two years ago now includes forty adults. 


Sriek hundred and twenty-eigh 
square miles of land, with colorfu 
scenery, an interesting history, an 
flourishing church activity among — 
people of many races: this is the Is- Ri 
land of Maui. - a 
Maui is sometimes called the Val 
ley Island, for its two mountain - 
masses, the ten thousand-foot dor- — 
mant volcano, Haleakala, and the © 
six thousand-foot mountain, Kukui, 
at opposite ends of the Island, are 
separated by a wide-spreading valley, 
lying almost at sea level. 
On Maui, at Lahaina, the kings 
of Hawaii once had their capital. 
On Maui, the Church’s first work o 
an Hawaiian Island other than Oahu 
(FortTH, January, page 16) was un- — 
dertaken. And on Maui was sta- — 
tioned the first American clergyman — 
in Hawaii, the Rev. G. B. Whipple. 
Church work on Maui began in ~ 
1862, with the arrival of the first 
English Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Thomas — 
N. Staley. Although King Kame 
hameha IV turned first to the United 
States to establish a Church in the — 
Islands, the American Church could — 
not then send clergy. It did, however 
make an agreement with the repre 
sentative of the Church of England 
to whom the King later appealed 
pledging to furnish some clergy and 
funds for work in Hawaii. But the 
Civil War interfered with the ful 
fillment of that agreement. 
When, in 1865, Bishop Staley was” 
in the United States, he secured th 
promise of half the stipends for two — 
clergymen. The Bishop learned that 
the Rev. George B. Whipple, 
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This is the second article by Mr. Howe, 
a former missionary to China and Hawaii 
in Fortnu's series on the work of the Chure 
in the Hawaiian Islands, where Genera 
Convention meets in September. 


other of the Rt. Rev. Henry B. 
Thipple, then Bishop of Minnesota, 
ad lived for a time on Maui, as 
itor in a plantation family, and had 
ecome familiar with Hawaiian 
eople, customs, and language. He 
ersuaded Mr. Whipple to return to 
e Islands, and on Sunday, Febru- 
cry 26, 1866, Mr. Whipple held his 
St service in a schoolhouse at 
ailuku on Maui. Kamehameha V 
t once gave land for a church, a 
shool, and a rectory, and on Christ- 
nas Day of the same year, the first 
service was held in a little wooden 
the Church of the Good 


Today, Good Shepherd has grown 
rom mission to parish and its rec- 
or, the Ven. Claude F. Du Teil, is 
rchdeacon of Maui. Initially, work 
Wailuku was directed almost en- 


IGH on slope of world’s largest dormant vol- 
ano, Haleakala, is St. John’s Mission, Kula 


irely to Hawaiians; little effort was 
made to reach the many plantation 
yorkers of Oriental background. 
“his was especially unfortunate in 
he face of a sturdy Buddhist move- 
1ent, which was attracting many of 
he Japanese plantation workers. 
There was also a strong Young 
suddhist movement, appealing to 
oung Japanese-Hawaiians in terms 
f their ancestral tradition and cul- 
ure. At present, serious attempts are 
eing made to reach all unchurched 
eople. Archdeacon Du Teil him- 
elf has been giving an intensive 
ourse in Christian doctrine, directed 
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HAWAIIAN Madonna and Child adorn reredos of Mission of the Holy Innocents, Lahaina, Maui. 
Vicar of mission, the Rey, E. L. Hanchett, is first Hawaiian ordained to Church’s ministry. 


to the unchurched, and he reports 
that attendance is encouraging. 

Some twenty miles from Wailuku 
is Kula, second of the three centers of 
church work on Maui. Between 
these towns, vast areas of sugar cane 
grow; a little higher up, where there 
is less moisture, a large section is 
given over to pineapple growing. 

Kula itself is about 3,500 feet up, 
on the slope of Haleakala, the 
world’s largest dormant volcano, In 
Kula is St. John’s Mission, formerly 
known as a Chinese mission, since 
it originally served only the Chinese 
farming families who had settled 
there in large numbers. Church work 
started in Kula when a teacher for a 
language school for children was 
sought, and Yin Chin Shim, a former 
Lutheran minister who had been a 
missionary of that Church in Can- 
ton, China, was hired, with the 
proviso that he was not to teach re- 
ligion during school hours. He felt, 
however, that he could teach religion 
on Sundays, and started a strong 
mission, including not only the chil- 
dren but also many parents. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Bond Resta- 
rick, first American Bishop of Hono- 
lulu, built the church in Kula and 
prepared Mr. Shim for ordination. 
Mr. Shim continued as an admirable 
priest until his death in 1918, and 
his widow has until recently carried 
on the work at St. John’s. Their son, 
the Rev. Wai On Shim, is rector of 
St. Elizabeth’s, Honolulu. 


The population of the Kula Dis- 
trict has changed in recent years. 
Many of the younger people of 
Chinese background have lost inter- 
est in farming and have moved to 
larger centers to seek more lucrative 
work. Many people of Japanese back- 
ground have moved in to do market 
gardening, which is well suited to the 
slopes of Haleakala. The Maui 
County Sanatorium in Kula has at- 
tracted a number of health-seekers, 
and the cool climate and magnificent 
scenery have drawn both summer 
and permanent dwellers. 

St. John’s, once an outstation of 
Good Shepherd, Wailuku, now has 
its own resident clergyman, and in- 
cludes in its congregation, Chinese, 
Japanese, Chinese- and Japanese- 
Hawaiian, Spanish, Puerto Rican, 
and white. 

The third center of church wor 
on Maui is at Lahaina, on the west 
coast. Here, in 1863, the Mission of 
the Holy Innocents was opened in 
rented buildings. In 1927, the pres- 
ent simple Gothic building was con- 
secrated by the Rt. Rev. John D. La 
Mothe, second American Bishop of 
Honolulu. 

Today, the church’s interior re- 
flects its Hawaiian setting. Much of 
it is the work and gift of Delos 
Blackmer, a New York artist who 
spent some time here as the guest of 
a former vicar. 

Holy Innocents also reflects its 

continued on page 24 
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WHERE ARE 


NEW CHURCHES 
MOST NEEDED? 


Population growth and movement, 


especially the shift to the suburbs, 


are affecting the nation’s churches 


By Claude Adams Putnam 


ae record population boom of 
the past few years poses problems of 
enormous import for every major 
American institution, including the 
Church, 

Several months ago the National 
Association of Manufacturers pub- 
lished a study tracing the effects of 
the nation’s population growth on 
the Churches, The NAM study an- 
ticipated a rise in church enrollment 
from 92.8 millions in 1952 to an esti- 
mated 120 millions by 1975 with a 
need developing within that period 
for 105,000 additional churches to 
service the expanded enrollment. 

If the population were expanding 
at a uniform geographic rate 
throughout the various regions, the 
task of planning church-building 
programs would be a relatively sim- 
ple one. Where one church existed 
in an area before, the church admin- 
istration would merely apply a 
mathematical formula to ascertain 
when capacity had been reached and 
a new structure nearby was needed. 

But population growth is not pro- 
ceeding at a uniform rate throughout 
the width and breadth of the nation. 
There are several trends simultane- 


@ Mr, Purnam (see page 24), former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, has served as a vestryman at St. 
James’, Keene, NH, 
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ously in motion which have resulted 
in some regions actually losing popu- 
lation while others are expanding at 
so rapid a rate as to tax the ingenuity 
of administrators, both governmental 
and private, to build new facilities 
fast enough to keep pace. 

Almost one-half of the country’s 
more than three thousand counties 
have actually lost population in the 
past years of record national growth. 
By-and-large, these counties losing 
population have been in the rural 
areas while the weight of the popu- 
lation gain has fallen upon the sub- 
urban districts which border the 
principal metropolitan centers. 

Still a second trend has been evi- 
dent in the simultaneous factor of 
record growth and massive popula- 
tion shifts. A national decentraliza- 
tion movement has seen both indus- 
try and population multiply most 
rapidly along a U-shaped line ex- 
tending from Pacific Coast metro- 
politan clusters in Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California eastward 
through Texas, and upward along 
the Atlantic Coast areas of Florida, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and 
metropolitan New York, In addition, 
rapid growth has been evident in the 
North Central region with the State 
of Ohio among the principal bene- 
ficiaries. 

What is required for any admin- 
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istrator to plot a national blueprint — 
for church-building, of course, is a — 
more exact knowledge of where the 
population growth has and is likely 
to occur in the coming decade. By 
pinpointing the areas of present and — 
future need, he can then adjust his — 
building plans to service such 
trouble spots before the press of ex- 
panded population swamps existing. 4 
church facilities. g 

_ Unfortunately, there are no ni 
tional statistics available at present — 
which so conveniently pinpoint the 
trouble areas. No national census hi 
been established to trace the growth 
and shifts of church-enrolled popu- 
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lation within the broad trends of 
regional and urban decentralization. 
Government agencies, however, have 
kept some account of general popu- 
lation trends while industrial asso- 
ciations have attempted similarly to 
survey at repeated intervals the pat- 
terns of industrial growth and move- 
ment; and in relating the findings of 
these groups as they pertain to popu- 
lation and industrial shifts, it» is 
hoped that this article may offer 
some clues in determining more de- 


finitively the areas where new 
churches are likely to be most ur- 
gently needed. 


Since 1940, the national popula. 
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tion has increased by some thirty 
millions, jumping from 132 millions 
to 162 millions, In that same period, 
three-fourths of the people have 
changed residence at least once, In 
fact, only two per cent of America’s 
adults have always lived in the same 
residence. 

The most impressive growth and 
mobility within the decade from 
1940 to 1950 has occurred in metro- 
politan areas, with the suburban 
fringes far outstripping the central 
cities in rate of expansion. For ex- 
ample, while New York City proper 
was adding 5.4 per cent to its popu- 
lation in that decade, its adjoining 


/_IND.: PERCENT OF NATION'S INDUSTRIAL GROWTH (1946-1951) from NICB Study 
POP; PERCENT OF NATION’S POPULATION GROWTH (1940-1950) from Bureau of Census 


IND. 6.0% 
POP. 4.61% 


fringe areas were growing at a 23.2 
per cent rate. And while the city of 
Cleveland proper grew at a four per 
cent rate, the growth rate of its sub- 
urbs was 41.6 per cent. 

Since 1950, the mass trek to the 
suburbs has, if anything, accelerated. 

Between January, 1950, and Oc- 
tober, 1954, according to a survey by 
Homer Hoyt Associates, real estate 
economists, new homes in the sub- 
urbs outside central cities accounted 
for three-fourths of the total new 
dwelling units. The survey covered 
seventy-two metropolitan areas that 
had added ten thousand or more new 


continued on next page © 
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Where are New Churches Needed? 


dwelling units to their dwelling to- 
tals since 1950. 

By volume, the New York metro- 
politan area ranked first, with 460,- 
585 new dwelling units added in the 
five-year period. The Los Angeles 
metropolitan area ranked second; 
the Chicago area, third; Detroit, 
fourth; San Francisco-Oakland, fifth; 
Philadelphia, sixth; and Washing- 
ton, D. C., seventh. 

Percentage-wise in the past five 
years, the Los Angeles area demon- 
strated the greatest growth with a 
27.5 per cent expansion, as against 
New York’s 11.6 per cent. 

On a regional basis, a survey of the 
past decade’s population growth and 
mass mobility dramatically confirms 
the increasing tempo of a national 
decentralization. California experi- 
enced a 76.5 per cent population in- 
crease, with the bulk of growth cen- 
tered in its metropolitan areas of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco-Oak- 
land. In the Southwest, Texas 
showed a 29.4 per cent increase; Ari- 
zona, 86.4 per cent; New Mexico, 
42.5 per cent. Florida showed a 76.8 
per cent increase; while further up 
the Atlantic Seaboard, Maryland reg- 
istered a 39.5 per cent increase; New 
Jersey, 23.6 per cent; and Connecti- 
cut, 26.5 per cent. The North Central 
states demonstrated healthy growth 
with Michigan at 30.4 per cent; 
Ohio, 21.1 per cent; and Indiana, 
20.7 per cent. 

During World War II, there was 
a pronounced tendency by industry 
to seek locations for new plants in 
the nation’s rural areas. Since the 
war, however, the trend towards lo- 
cating in the smaller towns has 
leveled off. 

A survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
in 1952 revealed that while the South 
appeared to be dropping off in na- 
tional importance, as far as new or 
acquired facilities were concerned, 
the North Central and West were 


gaining ground. 
In the NICB survey on new plant 
locations, California scored the 


greatest percentage of expansion. 
The States of Ohio, New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Michigan also ranked within the top 
grouping, thus demonstrating a like 
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pattern between population and in- 
dustrial growth. 

Within the regional groupings, the 
survey found industries settling their 
new plants in already populated 
areas. Only one-fifth of the expansion 
reported was in towns of less than 
ten thousand while almost half of 
the new plant and facilities were lo- 
cated in cities of more than one hun- 
dred thousand population. Thus in 
seeking to decentralize by locating 
new plants near labor and consumer 
markets, industry again demon- 
strated a pattern of growth strikingly 
similar to that of population move- 
ment. 

The church administrator who 
wishes to pinpoint the trouble areas 
where the combined population 
growth and shifts indicate there may 
be the greatest need for new churches 
must begin by exploring the mush- 
rooming suburbs which fringe our 
principal metropolitan areas. 

What is happening within these 
vast networks of new residential set- 
tlements? Are these families who are 
shunning the central city for subur- 
ban life losing momentary touch 
with their Church? And if these 
adults do attend services periodi- 
cally, making the trip by car or 
public transportation, is the central 
city church too far removed from the 
suburbs to minister to the needs of 
the family’s children? 

At what point does the need for a 
church closer to the new suburban 
settlements become so evident that 
action results? Is there a long period 
of lag while newcomers mill about, 
make acquaintances, and finally as- 
certain that there are enough neigh- 
bors of their own Church to make or- 
ganization of a congregation feas- 
ible? Are those Churches, already 
located in the suburbs, being 
swamped by the flood of newcomers 
so they cannot adequately minister 
to their vastly expanded congrega- 
tions? 

Many questions can be asked and 
there are many questions of this na- 
ture which must be answered before 
any comprehensive long-range plan 
can be made to meet the need for 
new churches which this nation’s 
twin phenomena of population 
growth and mass shift are creating. 


ACADEMIC procession opens St. Paul’s anniver- 
sary celebration and dedication ceremonies 


PRESIDING BISHOP of the Sei Ko Kwai, the — 
Rt. Rey. Michael H. Yashiro, dedicates hall 
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Bishop Tucker Hall Dedicated in Tokyo 


UNIVERSITY AUDITORIUM MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH BUILDERS FOR CHRIST 


T the eightieth anniversary 
elebration of the founding of 
t. Paul’s University, Tokyo, 
Japan, two buildings were dedi- 
ated: a Christian student center 
and an auditorium named for 
he Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
ucker, former Presiding Bishop 
ho was president of St. Paul’s 
‘rom 1904 until 1912 when he 
became Bishop of Kyoto. Under 
Bishop Tucker’s leadership St. 
Paul’s developed into a leading 
Pducational institution. He has 
itten in Exploring the Silent 
shore of Memory, “The careers 
of the early graduates proved 
hat we were reasonably success- 
ul in our endeavor to supply 
he Church with competent lay 
and clerical leadership.” Today, 
ith a faculty of 313 and 4,732 
tudents, St. Paul’s University is 
aying a strong foundation for FRIENDS of university attend reception following dedication. Fifty per cent of the faculty are 
1 Christian, democratic Japan. Christian and twenty per cent of the students. About 150 students are baptized each year. 


HURCH in America contributed $100,000 


AMBASSADOR from the United States, the Hon. John M. Allison, arrives for St. Paul’s com- 
oward the erection of Bishop Tucker Hall mencement activities with Junzo Sasaki, University president (left), and Tokuji Ogawa, dean 
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LUNCHTIME brings children 
children. The center is run by the Anglican Bishopric from funds donated by friends in 
America and elsewhere, Good Friday Offering aids work among Arab refugees in the Holy Land. 


to Bethany feeding center which provides midday meal for 450 


By the Rev. Pitt S$. Willand 


“THERE is possibly no place in the 
world today of greater importance in 
every area of man’s concern than the 
Middle East,” the Rev. Pitt $. Willand, 
the Episcopal Church’s only representa- 
tive in the Middle East, said recently. 

“The presence also of increasing num- 
bers of Americans there presents a clear 
need for our Church to take a more 
active role in the area, providing for 
their spiritual needs and integrating 
them into the existing work of the 
Church of England,” he continued. 

As a member of the staff of the 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, he is 
ministering to the Anglican congrega- 
tion in Lebanon and teaching at the 
Armenian Orthodox Seminary in Beirut. 
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During World War II he spent a year in 
the area with the American Field Sery- 
ice. ; 

A graduate of Princeton and the 
Episcopal Theological School, he for- 
merly was lecturer in Old Testament at 
E.T.S., and was rector of the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Watertown, Mass. 

The work of Mr. Willand and _ his 
fellow missionaries in the Near East is 
part of a vast program of Christian wit- 
ness known as the Jerusalem and the 
East Mission. The Good Friday Offer- 
ing will contribute toward this work in 


addition to providing assistance for im- 


poverished Eastern Orthodox Churches 
(see page 26) and thousands of Arab 
refugees. 


see center of Anglican work in 
the Middle East is St. George’s Close — 
in Jerusalem, Jordan, only a few 
yards from the armistice line which 
divides the Holy City between Jor 
dan and Israel. Here are St. George's © 
Collegiate Church, the home of the 
Bishop in Jerusalem, St. George’ 
Lower and Upper Schools for boys, | 
the hostel, and clergy dwellings. 
Here also is the headquarters of a _ 
constructive and Christian attempt 
to alleviate the sufferings of at least 
some of the more than eight hundred — 
thousand Arabs who were displaced 
as a result of the partition of Pales- 
tine in 1948, and who are still scat- 
tered over the Arab states, their 
homes and property gone, their 
morale disintegrating, their future 
still a question, their number stead: 
ily increasing. 

These are our brethren, kept alive 
by the United Nations Relief and~ 
Works Agency which also maintains. 
health services and is organizing pri- 
mary education. These are the of 
ficial refugees whom unRWwA helps: — 
864,636 of them in June, 1953, an 
more now in 1955. 

But our brethren also include the 
economic refugees. Their numbe 
cannot even be estimated. They do 
not have ration cards. Among them 
are the inhabitants of villages alon 
the frontier between Jordan and. 
Israel who have kept their house 
which lie in Jordan but who hav: 
lost more or less of their land wh 
was their means of livelihood an 
which now is in Israel. 

Early February gave me a t 
weeks’ vacation from teaching du 
and a good opportunity to go dow 
to Jerusalem to see something of th 
Jerusalem diocese’s refugee program 
Mrs. Stewart, the wife of the Rt. Ri 
Weston Henry Stewart, Bishop in 
Jerusalem, who provided the origi 
nal impetus for the program an¢ 
who has guided it ever since (FORTE 
April, 1954, page 8) , was free to ha’ 
me as also was Stewart Perowne, th 
author of The One Remains ( 
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er & Stoughton, London) , who has 
een of great assistance to her. 

One Friday noon saw me on my 
way. It was a windy and rainy day 
in Beirut. The flight was no joy un- 
til we were over Jericho and turning 
back west to Jerusalem. Then, for 
the first time, we could see the 
ground and, off to the southwest, the 
Mount of Olives with Bethlehem be- 
yond. It was just a matter of minutes 
before we had landed and cleared 
the customs and immigration con- 
trol. Then came the short ride down 
the Nablus road, running close to 
the boundary of Israel most of the 
way, to the Close where the Bishop 
and Mrs. Stewart were waiting. 

Tea gave a good opportunity to 
learn something of the history of the 
diocesan refugee work which began 
in Bethany, the home of Lazarus, 
and of Martha and Mary. Its posi- 
tion close to Jerusalem meant that 
it was one of the first villages to 
which the refugees came when fight- 
ing broke out in 1948. Here, the 
diocese owned a house, the lower 
floor of which was turned into a 
feeding center. To this day, a milk 
center for children and a _ soup 
kitchen for undernourished families 
is in operation. The United Nations 
provides part of the supplies but the 
premises and administration are the 
gift of the Church, 

Our day on Saturday was so 
planned that Mrs. Stewart, Mr. 
Perowne, and I were able to be at 
the Bethany center at noon. We had 
walked up the steep path from the 
Jericho road, past the beautiful new 
Franciscan church standing on the 
site of the early one built by the Em- 
press Helena, past the tomb of 
Lazarus close behind a mosque, un- 
til we came to the house which means 
so much to the hungry and destitute 
of the Bethany area. 

We were in time for an unfor- 
gettable sight. Sitting in the dark 
room facing the entrance, we could 
see the children as they came and 
stood framed in the doorway with 
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re Our Brethren 


ARAB REFUGEE CENTERS IN HOLY LAND 


pails, pitchers, and basins out- 
stretched to receive their soup. ‘They 
were in the light and we could watch 
their faces as they were given the 
means to life itself. Some of them, 
especially the older ones, had come 
almost hesitantly and stood rather 
solemnly. I found myself wondering 
if perhaps they had memories of 
days when charity had not been nec- 
essary. Others, often the younger 
ones, came scampering up with that 
smile which so frequently flashes 
over the faces of Arab children. And 
what a variety of clothing! They 
obviously had been the recipients of 
garments which come often from 
American churches through Church 
World Service, and which the sewing 
center in the Close had made ready 
for them. At times, it was hard not 
to smile. Many were the boys who 
were sporting shorts cut down from 
skirts which may have seen their 
first period of usefulness in Toledo 
or Tucson! 

The Bethany center led to an even 
greater enterprise. As more and more 
refugees came regularly, Mrs. Stew- 
art was able to find out where they 
were staying and to go to see them. 
In May, 1952, she visited a group of 
twenty-one families who had been 
living in three caves not far from 
Bethany. The largest, itself not large, 
housed fourteen families in all, 
crowded in so tightly that it was 
hard to visualize where they all could 
lie down. Bad weather made space 
even more of a problem for, then, it 
had to be shared with the sheep and 
goats. This condition had existed 
since 1948. 

This was a matter of survival and 
nothing else. There was no question 
of making these people more com- 
fortable. Existence, itself, was at 
stake. Mr. Perowne tells the whole 
story well in the book which has been 
mentioned, a book which should be 
required reading for all who love 
Jerusalem and sorrow at her suffer- 
ing. I need not repeat it here. But, 


continued on page 29 
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REFUGEES from Beersheba area are now living 
in tents in arid Jordan valley. Nearby Point 
Four program is boring for water for irrigation. 


VILLAGE of Al-Mansur, meaning The Victori- 
ous, was completed in 1953 from gifts of 
friends in America, Britain, and Palestine. 


CISTERN is dug at new village site. Bread is 
baked in communal oven from dough prepared 
by housewives of Bethany villages (below). 
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From Office to Grass Roots in Brazil 


By CARMAN WOLFF 


My own year was less spectacular 
than the political scene of Brazil. 
The old battles between office theor- 
izing and practical grass-roots prob- 
lems, between paper work and life 
situations, are very much with me. 
For the three diocesan meetings of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in 1954 I 
produced a pamphlet. The WA’s 
reason for existence, how to organize, 
plan educational programs, conduct 
meetings, direct social service proj- 
ects, stimulate small group study and 
activities—it was all there, related to 
the Church’s larger task of bringing 
living people into a transforming re- 
lationship with God. Imagination 
and care and hours of labor over the 
Portuguese, as well as the ideas, pro- 
duced my neat manuscript. 

I thought it so clear that we would 
have perfectly functioning local 
groups in a month. Need I add that 
the gulf between paper plans and 
practice exists in Brazil as well as in 
the rest of the world? The revolution 
didn’t come with startling speed, and 
now my job is to try to make the 
ideas of my booklet live and be lived 
on the local level. 

Not only with the WA, whose or- 
ganization and life is my real job, 
but also in the field of religious edu- 
cation, I produced a manual, hoping 
for immediate miracles. Total parish 
involvement in Christian education 


e@ Miss WotrrF is director of relizious edu- 
cation for the Brazilian Church (Fortu, 
October, 1953, page 21). The accompany- 
ing text is abridged from a letter written by 
Miss Wolff to friends in the United States. 
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is a new idea. All that I can say, as 
a result of my literary efforts, is that 
at least we now have it down on 
paper and there is thus some basis 
for reference in concentrated parish 
work, There is so much follow-up 
work to be done in both of these 
fields and so few hours to do it in. 
Three dioceses is a lot of terrain! 
One cheering note is that we are 
headed toward the establishment of 
a training center for young women 
who want to work in the Church. 
There are endless combinations of 
jobs awaiting the girls when they are 
ready: parish and diocesan Christian 


education, the teaching of religion 


in public schools (a kind of released 
time), work in the various institu- 
tions of the Church, and youth work. 
The center will be in Porto Alegre 
where the faculty from the seminary 
can help with the teaching. 

We are looking for another woman 
worker from the United States to 
head it up, someone with experience 
in Christian education and college 
work to direct the course, the house, 
and at the same time to start work 
among university students in Porto 
Alegre, an untouched field. The 
house will be the center of many new 
and exciting things for the Brazilian 
Church. Anyone interested? I am 
serious. Write to the Overseas De- 
partment, 281 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

We had our second youth confer- 
ence this past year at St. Margaret’s 
School in Pelotas. Cold, drizzling 
winter days did nothing to dampen 


the spirits of the large group gath- 
ered there. I taught the course on the — 
Prayer Book and rehearsed and pro- 
duced a pageant written by one of 
the delegates. These past years have ~ 
seen an increased desire on the part 
of the young people to get down to ~ 
serious study. The results are ob- © 
vious in the parishes. We are plan- — 
ning a similar conference in Central — 
Brazil in February. Our greatest lack | 
is adequate centers for such meet- | 
ings. We have to borrow Presby- ~ 
terian schools. a 
Of the work there is much else I ~ 
could tell—of good days spent in | 
small missions in the interior of Sao © 
Paulo, of the satisfaction of seeing 
the three diocesan boards of the WA — 
really understanding their work and ~ 
doing it, of what happens in local — 
groups when they do begin to bridge © 
that gap between ideas and action. 
The Church of the Redeemer in — 
Rio de Janeiro is near completion. — 
It will be good to have the largest © 
Rio congregation in adequate physi- — 
cal quarters. And speaking of build- — 
ings, how I wish that all of you who 
use the United Thank Offering boxes — 
could see the city of Sao Paulo and © 
then realize how much the UTO gift © 
of a few years ago and the second of ~ 
this past year mean. An architect of — 
vision, a determined congregation, ~ 
the leadership of the Rev. Edmund | 
K. Sherrill, and the UTO are com- © 
bining to produce a modern church ~ 
there in harmony with the city’s 
PLOSTESS ice 4 
One of my greatest problems when ~ 
I travel always has been preparing 
notes for speeches, copying questions — 
for discussion, and writing letters. 
I used to try borrowing a type: — 
writer from the family with whom I — 
was staying. q 
I now have a most beautiful lit- — 
tle German typewriter thanks to — 
the UTO. This last trip was a 
joy because of it, when I wanted to 
make a summary of the main points 
of a meeting to leave with the local 
president, there was no problem. I 
typed up notes for meetings and got — 
a lot done in spare moments. Alto- 
gether, it has improved my temper — 
and efficiency, and all along the way — 
people are benefiting from this gift — 
from the Work Budget. Many thanks — 
to the United Thank Offering for — 


ae meee 
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: 
_one more thing to ease the problems — 


and add to the joy of my work. = 
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CHURCHMEN IN THE NEWS 


Claude Adams Putnam is New England Manufacturer 


lor Adams Putnam (see 
page 16) takes pride in the fact that 
his company has never laid off an em- 
ployee. He is president of the Mar- 
kem Machine Company of Keene, 
N. H., a firm of two hundred em- 
ployees which makes power-driven 
marking and printing machinery. 

A native of Exeter, N.H., he at- 
tended grade and high schools in 
Melrose, Mass. He then became an 
apprentice in a machine shop in 
Torrington, Conn., and completed 
his training in Newark, N.J. As an 
apprentice, he received $1.25 a day. 
His day lasted from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
with an hour off for lunch and a 
twenty-minute supper break. 

He joined the Markem Company 
in 1911, a year after he became a 
journeyman. An industrial exhibi- 
tion, where his skill was needed to 
assemble and demonstrate machines, 
took him out of the shop and into 
the sales and demonstrating end of 
the business. His horizons broad- 
ened, and in Markem’s first year he 
was sent on a sales and installation 
trip to Europe. 

In 1913, he married Louise Bid- 
well Taylor of Rochester, N.Y. They 
have two children: David F., now a 
vice president of the Markem Com- 
pany; and Elizabeth, wife of Everett 
R. Lane, also a Markem executive. 
The Putnams have nine grand- 
children. 

Mr. Putnam became president of 
Markem in 1929. His business 
philosophy is based on the convic- 
tion that employers and supervisors 
must take a deep personal interest in 
the welfare of every employee. 

Always interested in the improve- 
ment of apprentice training, he is a 
former chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire Apprenticeship Training 
Council and is senior industry mem- 
ber of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeships. He was named 
president of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers in 1950 and 
currently is a director.-Shortly after 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
‘he was invited by W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, then chairman of the National 
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Security Resources Board, to become 
a member of the board’s mobiliza- 
tion policy committee. Late in 1950, 
he received an honorary doctorate 
from Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. 

Active in community affairs and 
the Church, Mr. Putnam has served 
on the Keene City Council and on 
the board of aldermen. He is also 
a sometime vestryman of St, James’ 
Church, Keene. His son, David, also 
is an active communicant; currently 
he is junior warden. 

A tall, athletic man, Mr. Putnam 
is an accomplished skier and keeps 
his golf in the eighties. 


G rant, O God 


that feel; 


Gree us, O Lord 


purpose: 


Lord. 


LET US PRAY 


Prayers for the City 


That the people of the Church may undertake the work of local 
government and education and charity as a vocation and ministry; 
That they may bring to this work brains that think and hearts 


That they may have ideals, imagination, wisdom, and courage; 
That they may never be enslaved by routine or convention or 
popular opinion, but ever be upheld by thy free Spirit. 


Arranged by G. C, Binyon (Longmans, Green). 


A vision of our city, fair as it might be in fulfilment of thy 


A city of justice, where none shall prey upon others; 
A city of plenty, where greed and poverty shall be done away; 
A city of brotherhood, where success is founded upon service, 
and honor is given to nobleness alone; 
A city of peace, where order shall not rest on force, but on love 
of all for each and each for all. 
Hear thou, O Lord, our prayer, and accept our pledge of love 
and service, and hasten the day of the eternal city which cometh 
down from heaven to earth from thee; through Jesus Christ our 


Adapted from Walter Rausenbusch by 
Canon F. B. Macnutt, in The Prayer Manual (Mowbray). 


dited by the Rev. JOHN W. SUTER, D.D. 


@ The Rt. Rev. Ciinton S. Quin, 
Bishop of Texas, will retire because 
of age on October 31. The Rt. Rev. 
Joun E. Hines, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Texas, will become diocesan. .. . 
The Rt. Rev. Joun S. Hiccins, 
Bishop of Rhode Island, recently 
received an honorary doctorate from 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


@ The Rev. Hikaru YANAGIHARA, 
son of the Rt. Rev. Peter S. Yana- 
gihara, Bishop of Osaka, and 
Kaworu Mayeda of New York will 
be married in June. Mr. Yanagihara 
is chaplain to the Bishop of New 
York. 


@ The Rev. Danie, A. McGREcor, 
for thirteen years Executive Secre- 
tary of the Division of Religious 
Education and Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, died recently. 


—Prayers for the City of God 
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Hangings 
Vestments 


in the 


TRUE TRADITION 


of the 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
PREACHING STOLES 
SUPERFRONTALS 
FULL FRONTALS 
PULPIT HANGINGS 
LECTERN HANGINGS 
BIBLE MARKERS 
FUNERAL PALLS 
DOSSAL CURTAINS 


All done with an exacting care 
and attention to detail that can 
only be achieved after generations 
of service to the church and 
clergy. 

To start you on your way to in- 
dividually designed hangings or 
vestments at surprisingly low cost, 
we will be happy to send you 
hand-sketched suggestions, large 
size material samples and a full 
range of prices. These are sent, of 
course, without obligation. It will 
be appreciated if you will send 
measurements with your inquiry. 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 62 


tor over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
ers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. 17 5 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass, 


Maui and Molokai 


continued from page 15 


English Church origins. The lectern 
was brought around Cape Horn, for 
the chapel of St. Cross Girls’ School, 
conducted in early mission days by 
sisters of the Society of the Holy 
Trinity, an English order which also 
opened St. Andrew’s Priory, in Ho- 
nolulu (ForrH, January, page 18). 

Through its existence, Holy Inno- 
cents’ congregation has been largely 
Hawaiian, and is so today. But 
people of other races were attracted 
to Lahaina by the sugar and pine- 
apple plantations of the area, and 
the congregation also includes people 
of Caucasian, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipino backgrounds. The present 
vicar, the Rey. E. L. Hanchett, is the 
first Episcopal priest of Hawaiian 
ancestry. 

Northwest of Maui, across the 
Pailolo Channel, is the Island of 
Molokai, on which Father Damien, 
immortalized by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, worked and died among 
the leper colony. The leper settle- 
ment is at Kalaupapa, on a peninsu- 
la backed by high cliffs and extend- 
ing into the ocean, and a special 
permit is needed to enter its gates. 

Molokai’s area is about 260 square 
miles. It is a rectangular island, 
mountainous at one end, with a sum- 
mit nearly five thousand feet high, 
and its main occupation is pineappie 
growing. 

Past years have seen sporadic at- 
tempts to settle a mission on Molo- 
kai. For many years, the only Epis- 
copal services were those at the Holy 
Cross Chapel of Shingle Memorial 
Hospital (now Molokai Community 
Hospital) in Hoolehua, held when- 
ever a clergyman could visit the Is- 
land. Later, monthly visits were 
made by the vicar of Holy Inno- 
cents’, Lahaina. 

Two years ago, under his leader- 

continued on next page 
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The 


tangular, 


coverings. 


“ 


all kneeling.” 
—Prayer Book Rubric 


FSaaersveee 


Episcopal Church is a kneeling Church. Should | 
not that act of reverence be assumed without dis- 
comfort? Collins 
are filled with resilient granulated cork and 
foam rubber, covered with tough yet beautiful plastic 
leathercloth. 

One-inch foam rubber 
also available. 

Pew Seating and Chancel Cushions in all types and 


68-12 Yellowstone Bivd. 


Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 


Chapel (hanging) Kneelers 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


linois 9-9467 
Forest Hills, L. J., 


N.Y. 
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NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN | 
COLLEGE DAY 


—a Sunday for remembrance 
of the importance of religious 
growth in Higher Education, 
and of the contributions of our 
Church Colleges to our Church 


and Nation. 


KENYON 
SEWANEE 
HOBART 
TRINITY 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 


Altar Hangings and Linens 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
Tel. CH 4-3306 14 W. 40th St. New York 18 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1,000 authors—most of them new 
—have had their books published, promoted 
and distributed through our unique plan. No 
matter what type otf book you've written— 
fiction, poetry, biography, religious—-we can 
help you. Send for our free, illustrated bro- 
chure, You Can Publish Your Book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. F1, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
In Calif: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1955 


COX SONS & VINING Inc || 
131 EAST 23r0 STREE), NEW YORK, N. ¥ | 
Pekan 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY e BOX 418 © ERIE, PA. 
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Advertisement 


Plan Now to Go to 
Alaska in July 


[ubere's a special cruise for Episcopali- 
ans and their friends definitely ar- 
nged July 9 to July 27, following the 
attern of three similar cruises, which 
ave been carried through very success: 
lly by the Northern Pacific Railway in 
-operation with FORTH. 
Our 1955 cruise will be under leader- 
nip of the Rev. Edwin C. Bowyer, Rec- 
r of Ascension Episcopal Church, St. 
aul and it will be operated by the 
forthern Pacific and Canadian Pacific, 
sing the fine steamer, the S.S. Princess 
ouise. Tour manager will be Mr. M. R. 
ohnson, a Warden of St. Clement's 
hurch, St. Paul. 
You are cordially invited to join this 
kcellent vacation party, which is espe- 
ally planned for members of the Epis- 
pal Church. Past experience proves 
iat this plan brings together a most con- 
enial group of fellow travelers with like 
uith and interests. 
We believe you will enjoy the fellow- 
Mp, as well as the glorious scenery on 
ne entire trip. Rainier National Park, 
‘acoma, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, 
ake Louise and Banff are included, as 
fell as the majestic Inside Passage, Ket- 
hikan, Juneau, Skagway, Lake Bennett, 
ake Tagish, West ‘Taku Arm, Ben-My- 
Ihree and Carcross.. 
Our own private Pullmans provide a 
mfortable home for the land portion 
the tour, the S.S. Princess Louise is 


We would like to have you receive a 
fee copy of the Alaska booklet pub- 
shed to describe the Cruise for Episco- 
alians in 1955. Then, after reading all 
ie particulars, plan to enroll for this 
gh quality all-expense summer vaca- 
on tour. We will be pleased to have 
du join. You will be glad you did. 


wy 
wr, 


For our free illustrated 
book “Alaska,” please 
write to Mr. M. R. John- 
son, Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., St. Peter at 
5th St., St. Paul 2, Min- 
nesota. 
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Maui and Molokai 


continued from page 24 


ship, a Molokai congregation was 
formed which worshipped in the hos- 
pital chapel. Soon a Sunday school 
began in the nearby clubhouse of the 
California Packing Corporation. 
Within a few weeks, the number of 
pupils grew from eight to twenty and 
by May, 1953, the congregation 
started planning a church of its own. 
Last year, Bishop Kennedy dedicated 


the chapel-parish hall, in the pres- 
ence of nearly two hundred people. 
Today, Grace Church, Hoolehua, 
has an adult congregation of about 
forty, and a thriving Sunday school. 
Three church centers on Maui, 
with plans for future work in the 
seaport of Kahului, where the 
Church owns property; and growing 
work on Molokai; these are testi- 
monials that on these two Hawaiian 
Islands, the Church is not only 
flourishing but also expanding. 


PHI Cs 


in Church Building Fund Campaigns 


eth’ ics n. Moral 


principles or practice. 


= 


Church committees seeking to judge 
the ethical standards of fund-raising 
counselling firms are wise to avail 
themselves of a reliable criterion: 
membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Fund-Raising Counsel. 


Eighteen leading firms are mem- 


bers of this Association, organized 19 years ago to maintain high 


ethical standards in the professional direction of fund-raising 


campaigns. Member firms abide by a strict code of ethics regard- 


ing fees, standards of experience, and advertising claims. 


The AAFRC Code says, for example: ‘“‘Our Association looks 
with disfavor upon firms which use methods harmful to the public, 
such as making exaggerated claims of past achievements, guaran- 


teeing results, and promising to raise great sums.”’ 


Church leaders contemplating the retention of professional : \ 


fund-raising counsel are invited to write, phone or visit the 
Association’s national headquarters at 500 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 36, New York. 


"e a 


Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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BEAUTY 


One of the most re- 
warding things in life 
is the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. And 
when that music 
comes from a pipe 
organ, the pleasure is 
magnified. Thisis true 
because only a pipe 
organ produces musi- 
cal tones that are rich, 
full and complete. 


If your church is 
considering a new or- 
gan, we suggest you 
see and hear a Moller. 
When you do, you’ll 
know why it is called 
the‘‘Organ of Artists.” 


For new catalog 
write Dept. F-55 


| 
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INCORPORATED 


Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 


can supply the Reverend Clergy of 
the Episcopal Church with 


HOLY OILS 


blessed by a Bishop on Maundy Thursday 
— Send offering fo cover mailing cost — 


The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen, 
532 West Fullerton Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 
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INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. F-112, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Reviewed by 
MARGARET H. ANDERSON 


5 T. Sergius in Paris will celebrate 
its thirtieth anniversary this year as 
a Russian theological institute. The 
Episcopal Church has had a lively 
interest in its accomplishments dur- 
ing these thirty years, for it has be- 
come a tradition for us to give part 
of the Good Friday Offering for its 
support. 

The beginning of St. Sergius dates 
back to 1924 when the Metropolitan 
Eulogius, Exarch for Western Eu- 
rope, decided that the theological 
training of young men must be con- 
tinued abroad as all seminaries in 
Russia had been closed after the 
Revolution. With great faith and 


@ Mrs. PAuL B. ANDERSON is the wife of the 
senior secretary in Europe for the inter- 
national committee of the YMCA. They are 
communicants of St. Bartholomew's Church, 
White Plains, N.Y. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES « STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING » NON-FOLDING 


FACTORIES: N.Y., ST. LOUIS, DENVER 

’ Write for FREE Catalog - Indicate Needs — a 
ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO. Bighorn 

1140 BROADWAY, Dept. £3, N.Y. 1, N.Y. (nr. 27th St.) = 


CACUSUNNONNNOOHAUDOUANOUSGHERGABDRSNONSSAS0NDESONSUGRNGNNOOUNOOSCNONETE 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50c. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl St. Buffalo, N. Y, 
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VESTMENTS oe FABRICS 
FAIR LINENS — ALTAR HANGINGS — DOSSALS | 
ALBS — BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS — BANNERS 


BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND COTTAS 
Inquiries Invited 


HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
55 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 

Were sold in 1954 by members of Sunday Schools, 

Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete. They en- 

able you to earn money for your treasury, and mak« 

friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Parlsh or Organization Official 

SANGAMON MILLS 

Established 1915 


Cohoes, N.Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour | 
cover in choice 
colors. Kneeler and | 
Pew Cushions. Sam- |) 
ples and prices on | 
request. i 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. | 
23-0! 


-05 
Long Island City, N. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGU 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA) 


THE V-ER eet) 
Ii ANB Stuns | 
TENAFLY NJ: [8 } 
STAINED-GLASS eer 
DECORATION: LIGHTING *@#—#/ 
SH SAI CHURCH-CRAFTS \/ 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Embroideries . Vestments 
Hangings - Communion 
| Sets - Altar Brass Goods 

das 
rah | ’ | CHURCH GOODS 

( ( R ODS 

Jjationa SUPPLY COMPANY 

821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA , 


i 
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CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 


nurches, Schools, 
ubs, Lodges and 
Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No, TSC permits storage 
in limited space. 


Transport-Storage 
Truck No, TSC 


Transport Truck No, TF 3 
WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CATALOG, No. 300, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
18 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 


"Formerly known as ‘Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


ok OF a Lifetime... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
dely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
ghly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 
Invaluable for all Bible Readers 
s an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with 
es on Books of the Bible, their Historical, Geo- 
phical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 
strative Maps: 
azing Archaeological Discoveries, 
firming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
tthentic Photographic Reproductions: 
lated Historical Data from the Annals of 
pylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, 
ching the Bible Story: 
We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
iw Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manuscripts, 
Early Christian Writings: 
Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
le Times with Our Own; Early Church Fathers, 
secutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther, 
the Reformation. 
ere is nothing published, of its size, that has 
hing like as much practical Biblical information. 
(Further particulars sent on request} 
Now in its 


20th EDITION 
In this Edition, the Two Books, 

KET BIBLE HANDBOOK and BEST BIBLE VERSES 
Combined into One, the HANDBOOK 
now containing Best Bible Verses. 

has the same appearance and page size as the 
Edition, except it is about a quarter of an inch 
ker, being 4 x 6% x 1% inches. 

6 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Two $2.00 books combined into One, at $3.00. 
s books now sell, it is still a genuine bargain.} 


Order from your Bookstore or 
H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Read a Book + + continued 


few resources, an old German Lu- 
theran church was bought, decorated 
in sixteenth century style by the fa- 
mous church painter, Stelletsky, and 
made into both a seminary and a 
patish. Professors and theologians of 
first rank were at hand, exiles from 
their native land. And students came, 
eager for a theological education 
that they might serve their Church. 

During the next thirty years stu- 
dents and professors lived under the 
most austere conditions, many times 
carrying on only because of help 
from loyal friends of other countries 
and other confessions. Because of 
that help more than one hundred 
priests have been trained and have 
gone to serve in churches all over the 
world. Some have become professors 
in their turn, and all have played a 
great part in interpreting the Eastern 
Orthodox Church to the West. 

One of the yearly events at St. 
Sergius is the celebration of the feast 
of the Three Doctors of Theology on 
February 12. By good fortune, my 
husband and I were in Paris this year 

continued on page 28 


For the Church 
You Cherish... 
a Wicks 


Pipe Organ 


CHURCH 
EMBLEM PIN 


Only 75 cents each; 
$8.25 per dozen 


Ideal as a Gitt and Award for the 
closing of Church School 


This pin is a reproduction of the 
official shield of the Episcopal 
Church. Executed of heavy gold 
plate with red, white and blue 
fired enamel, with safety catch pin, 
mounted on velour pad and gift 
boxed. 


Size: 6” wide 


Morehouse-Gorham Co, 
14 East 41st Street, New York 17 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2 

261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guar- 
anteed $7.95 value or money refunded, Order by 
mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Pie is no substitute for the grandeur of a traditional pipe 
organ to enhance the beauty and dignity of religious services. 
And, there is no pipe organ so true to this great tradition as 
the Wicks. That is why so many of our greatest churches have 
chosen Wicks above all others. 


Yet, we feel that our greatest achievement is building the same 
magnificent tonal quality into the Wicks Organs for smaller 
churches. May we show you how, even on a modest budget, 
your church can have an incomparable Wicks Organ? Or, 
perhaps, we can rebuild your present organ. A letter will 


bring you full details. 


Wicks Organ Company 


Oe Chany: OC O Vieks 


Highland, Illinois 
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An 
EASTER GIFT 


of new life and hope to a victim 
of leprosy! What better way to 
observe this season of the glorious 
Resurrection. 

With your help modern miracles 
of surgery and medicine and 
loving Christian care can wipe out 
this tragic affliction. 


Send your gift to 


AMERICAN LEPROSY 
MISSIONS, Inc. 


156 Fifth Avenue, 3-A, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 
them greater aid. 
MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
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and were invited to attend. The serv- 
ice was in Greek with the choir 
chanting the ancient Greek melodies. 
Among those present were Pastor 
Marc Boegner, President of the 
Protestant Federation of France, sev- 
eral Jesuit and Dominican priests, 
and the Very Rev. Sturgis L. Riddle, 
dean of our own Holy Trinity Pro- 
Cathedral in Paris. 

The student choir has done its 
part in ecumenical work by concert 
tours in Western Europe. They had 
just returned from three weeks in 
Holland, where they sang in village 
churches as well as for the Queen, 
interpreting the Orthodox faith as 
well as its music. 

If you ever go to Paris, be sure to 
put St. Sergius on your list of pil- 
grimages. Or if you plan to stay by 
your fireside, settle down with 
Donald A. Lowrie’s little book, St. 
Sergius in Paris (New York, Macmil- 
lan. $3), for a better understanding 
of what becomes of part of your 
Good Friday Offering. 


NEW 50-X-MINIVEX MICROSCOPE 
REVEALS NATURE’S HIDDEN WONDERS 


ENLARGES 


AREA UP TO 


2,500 


TIMES 


The MINIVEX costs only 1.98—yet it 
gives you a ‘million dollars’? worth of 
thrills. This miracle of German pro- 
duction reveals a New World of hidden 
wonders—a world of infinite variety 
and beauty. NOT A TOY—vyet it’s more 
thrilling than any toy—and far more 
educational for young & old. Get yours 
today on our money-back guarantee. 


quick! 
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This ® © tiny speck changes into: 


IMPORTED 
FROM WEST GERMANY ; 


NOW—thanks to German efficiency and high precision workman- 
ship—you can own this high power microscope at an unheard of 
price. The 50-X-MINIVEX is pocket size... 
... but you get terrific power! Imagine it—two thousand five hun- 
dred times area magnification! So powerful that a tiny gnat looks 
like a pre-historic monster! 


Educational . . . Fun for Young and Old! 
The 50-X-MINIVEX provides endless fun and thrills for young and 
old. Reveals nature’s hidden wonders . 
in a drop of water .. 
cells, tissue, inorganic matter. Ideal for study of textiles, blood 
specimens, foods, minute plant life. Also for home and lab study of 
botany, zoology, nature, chemistry. t 


Optically-Ground Lenses! 
The powerful lensés made by German optics craftsmen give you 
super-sharp viewing! 
operation. Get several now on a 5-day money back guarantee. Send 
check, cash or m.o. for immediate free delivery, COD’s plus charges. 
RUSH order now! Remember: you must be delighted or money back 


INTERNATIONAL BINOCULAR CO. 
352 Fourth Ave., Dept. 136-D-12 


98 


only 21/4 inches high 


‘s . the wondrous formations 
. the God-given beauty of leaves, flowers, 


Super Viewing! 


Durable metal construction and push-button 


New York 10, New York 


FLAGS. 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for “our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U. S. and Chris- 
tian flags for Churches. 
Sunday Schools, etc. All 
sizes available in rayon, 
taffeta or bunting. ear: 
out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct- 
factory price list. 


NEW self cleaning 
scouring pad pleases — 
everyone. , 


Repeo! sales guarantee 
steady profits. 
TRY IL 


RUBBER 
SCRUBBER 


SCOURING 
ca ~~ «PAD 


and fuy 
PR eUfap 


RUBBER SCRUBBER CORPORATION 


Dept. F., Watertown, N.Y. 


+. film story of 
‘i tense, drama Tie between 
ES eee and Christianity; 
ae in one mans ea 
between faith and fear. 


Filmed in ng 
ist-in 
Communist-1ntee 
Southeast Asia with sy 

sound effects. 
281/2 minutes, 


Rental: Colo 
Black and White — $8.00 


i { religious 
Jete library © gious 
fie pe eee pseenee. 
churches, 
proaner TP pote church needs. 
€s, 


complete catalog of | 


atural color in the 


ested jungles © 
nchronous 


16mm. sound 
+ — $12.00 


Tr : 

Pee vate the name of your a 
nearest film rental MAKE LASTING 
IMPRESSIONS. 


library. 
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Write to Dept. F 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. 


220 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N.Y. 
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An American woman 
explores the mean- 

ing and history of 
the Russian 
religion... 


A Meeting with the Russian Church 
By RUTH KORPER 


In this unusual book, Ruth Korper 
records the impressions of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church which she 
gained from reading, attending 
services, and talking with Orthodox 
laymen and teachers. Her explana- 
tions of the beliefs and doctrines, 
and her description of the beauty 
and warmth of the services, will 
enable readers to understand better 
the position of the Church in 
present-day Russia, and to appre- 
ciate the great spiritual heritage 
which East and West could share. 


) wherever books are sold $2.75 
| She Macmillan € 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


CAN YOU READ THIS? 


Thank God if you can! Two people in each 
1,000, being blind, can’t read this magazine 
or any printed matter. They must read by 
touch or by ear. To them the JOHN MIL- 
TON SOCIETY offers free religious litera- 
ture in Braille or records. Will you help? 
Address gifts and/or inquiries to: 
JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 
Christian World Service to the Blind 

160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


JAMES’ LESSON SERIES 


Content: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Method: Workbook, 33 lessons, hand- 
work. Nine courses. : 
Objective: To teach understanding and 
practice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices, each: Pupils’ work books .. . 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III .. . 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX .. . 


No samples. Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES’ LESSONS, INC. 
P, O. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 


Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


Contributions for its corporate pur- 
poses will perpetually help to fur- 
ther the Church’s building program. 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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These Are Our Brethren 
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thanks to the vision, determination, 
and compassion of a Christian wom- 
an, three model villages in the 
Bethany area are completed and a 
fourth is well under way. Two more 
are planned in the area of Ramallah. 
They have been financed in many 
ways. The first three were made pos- 
sible by funds contributed by British 
and American individuals and by 
Arabs, Moslems, and _ Christians 
alike, who are now living outside of 
Palestine. The last three, one in the 
Bethany area and the two to the 
north, will owe their existence to 
American generosity: the fourth 
made possible by the Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Company, the fifth by the 
Arabian American Oil Company, 
and the sixth by the Episcopal and 
Congregational Churches jointly. 
The villages have much in com- 
mon. Each should house about two 
hundred people. Each family has a 
house with a garden plot attached. 
The villages have cisterns, latrines, 
and share a communal oven. The oc- 
cupants, chosen generally in order of 
priority of application, share in the 
constructing of their own houses thus 
giving them pride in their new 
homes. Once the houses are com- 
pleted, the gardens planted, and fruit 
trees set out, hope is renewed and 
life begins again. 
continued on page 30 
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Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 500/ 


Now—at almost half the price of custom- 
tailored vestments—your church can enjoy 
the quality materials and beauty for which 
Cuthbertson ecclesiastical vestments are 
distinguished. If you have in your church 
women who like to sew, our new CUT-OUT 
KITS for altar hangings, markers, stoles, 
albs, chasubles, etc., can fill your vestment 
needs at budget prices. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions included. Send today for your FREE 
copy of our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


tee send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out 
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AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Perfect for 


EASTER GIVING 


In heavy gold plate on sterling 


1”x134” 


18” gold filled chain 2.50* 


In Sterling 


$7.50* 114”x2” $10.00* 


26” gold filledchain 4.00* 


In Solid Bronze 


3.00 
Sterling Chain 18” . 1.50* 


A Complete line of Episcopal 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS 


available for immediate delivery 
Send for descriptive price list B 


LYCETT, INC. Church Book Store 


317 N. Charles Street 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 
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THE PEOPLE’S | 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


American Edition 


TOPS OF Size 41%” x 6%”. Bound in a red, 
> masonite | & blue, or black, durable, fabri- 
PRESDWOOD « FIR | # cated cloth; tooled cover; printed 
& BIRCH PLYwoon. | # OP Slightly tinted paper, to in- 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS crease legibility; Ordinary and 
Canon in two colors. 
santas Price $6.00 at your Bookstore or from 
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KITE 


ster Lecs | THE FRANK GAVIN 
Send for folder with complete specifications. LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. + Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
2748 S. 34th St.,. Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. Z doreretes RetHieieiuiototeioieicteiuicieioteicieiiek 


Laymen from the four corners of the earth have contributed 
the meditations, prayers and Scripture selections for the 
May-June “Lay Witness Number” of The Upper Room, 
annually one of the most inspiring issues of this devo- 
tional guide used in more than 3,000,000 homes. 


Among this year’s contributors are a farmer from Ohio, 
a postman from Arkansas, a realtor from Canada, a laborer 
from Peru, a physician from India, a lawyer from the Philip- 
pines, a teacher from Australia, an editor from Hong Kong, 
a princess of Rumania, and 52 other laymen, representing 
almost every evangelical denomination. 

Send your order NOW for this great “Lay Witness 

Number.” 10 or more copies to one address, 5 cents 

per copy, postpaid. Individual yearly subscriptions, 50 

cents, two years $1.00. Special air mail edition for 

youth and for men and women in service, same price. 

If your church is not already using The Upper Room, 


write for a free sample copy and details of the Parish 
Cultwation Plan. 


Gye Uys iio 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
29 Editions — 25 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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NEW missionary to Lebanon, the Rey. Pitt Sa 
Willand, is on staff of the Bishop in Jerusalem 


These Are Our Brethren | 


continued from page 29 ; 

We saw the four villages and the 
two sites that same Saturday and 13 
at least, brought back many mem-~ 
ories to Jerusalem: a cluster of 
adolescent boys asking me if 3 
couldn’t get them a new soccer ball 7 
and wanting their picture taken, a 
young man about twenty wanting me | 
to hasten his entrance into the army 7 
where he could learn a trade, village 
women carrying their dough to the ~ 
oven to be baked into bread, a young — 
boy with heart trouble given a ride © 
to a clinic in Bethany where he © 
could receive treatment, a little store — 


the episcopal 1 
BOOk CLUB 


nevada - MISSOURI — 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in the Church! Do you 
read the Church’s only magazine of Healing? 
It is called “SHARING,” published monthly. 
$1.00 for 8 months, and $1.50 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 


Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 
2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


Alltar Brassware 
CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS}} 


Write for copy of our new catalog 


R. GEISSLER, IN 


7 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. 
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ich one settler had started behind 
s new home as his means of liveli- 
od, and, once, the question so 
ten heard among all the refugees, 
hen can we go back?” 
Going back is problematical at 
st. These villages, while not yet 
mpletely home, will become home 
time. Then the pitiful question, 
hen can we go back?,’” will be 
ard no more. 
Six villages finished or under way. 
omes for perhaps twelve hundred 
meless victims of war. They mean 
pw hope, new courage, new self- 
spect, new life. More can be built 
funds permit. Here is tangible evi- 
nce of the spirit of Christ in the 
ry land, close to the very spot, 
ere He died to give life. 
Then, the frontier villages with 
eir economic refugees. We started 
it early Tuesday morning four 
ong: Mrs. Stewart, Rowan Mansel, 
trained nurse, Daoud, the brother 
the supervisor of the Bethany cen- 
y, and I. We were going to Beit 
rik, Qatanna, and Beit ‘Inan, 
orthwest of Jerusalem. Beit Surik 
ad suffered heavy war damage 
hich brought to mind scenes not 
en since 1945 in Italy. Qatanna is 
ycated in a deep and narrow valley. 
ordanian troops patrol the hill to 
1e north. Israeli troops man that to 
1e south. It was not long ago that 
vo women talking at a cross road in 
1e town were shot. Beit ’Inan lies 
ist above the fertile coastal plain. 
Il three had lost at least part of 
1eir lands. 

All three villages, and there are 
any more like them, know poverty 
nd frustration. It is no easy thing to 
e, day in and day out, what was 
nce yours: the land you cultivated, 
1e trees you planted, the earth 
hich grew your food. It is no easy 
ing to look at it and to know that 
is in another’s hands. 

In these three villages the diocese 
laintains milk centers. We saw the 
enters as Mrs. Stewart checked the 
ipplies and needs with the men in 
rarge. Miss Mansel had plenty to 
0, too. In Qatanna there was a man 
ho had lost an eye, probably due to 
achoma. The socket was badly. in- 
scted. In the same village one of the 
' continued on page 32 
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Soll AUS, | 36 PRINTED SHEETS 8 
STATIONERY, | & 36 ENVELOPES oz. 
Pen -'n -Brush Studios 
MAKE $50.00 & MORE 


by selling only 100 NEW boxes of 
BIRTHDAY & ALL OCCASION 
CARDS, Etc. Other amazing of- 
fers & surprise items. It’s EASY 
& FUN. No experience necessary. 


1 

You take NO RISK Sent nostal 

for samples on approval. You also get FREE samples 

of easy-to-sell personal stationery, napkins & guest 

towels. Illustrated literature describes entire top-quality 

line. 100 items including children’s books, household 
aids. Gifts-’n-Things. Work with a leader. 


Don’t delay. Act today. 

It costs nothing to try. 

Just send postal card to 
PEN-’N-BRUSH STUDIOS 


Dept. F0-4, 139 Duane St., New York 13, N. Y. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write Now For 
Approval Samples 


ow this 


for the CHURCH 


eB Church Furniture 
Send Cc] Brass Appointments 
C] Stained Glass Windows 
for 
bis Books of Remembrance 
Catalogs CL] Church School Supplies 
(Eat Visual Aids 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


Bible may 


make Easter a turning 
point in someone's life 


Regular reading of the Bible has marked 
a turning point in many a life. Yet, too 
often, out-of-date language discourages 
our attempts at day-by-day Bible reading: 

This Easter you can give those you love 
a Bible they’ll turn to twice as often be- 
cause it’s written in the easy-to-read lan- 
guage of today: the Revised Standard 
Version. 


A Bible for the family 
that already has a Bible 
The RSVB preserves the timeless beauty 
o1 the King James Version, yet frees it 
from outdated expressions that are hard 
to understand. And the RSVB is based 
on the most authoritative manuscripts— 
some earlier than any previously known. 
It is in a sense our o/dest Bible. 


The perfect Easter gift 
As this clear and powerful Bible 


strengthens your loved ones’ understand- 
ing of God’s Word, it can bring them— 
perhaps for the first time—all the help 
and stimulation the Scriptures offer in 
these troubled times. 

Give your loved ones the magnificent 
Revised Standard Version for Easter 
Truly, it may be the most treasured gift 
you'll ever give. 


FREE Easter Offer. To acquaint you 
with the power and clarity of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, we make 
this unique Easter offer: a leatherette book- 
mark with the beloved 121st Psalm (‘‘I lift 
up my eyes. . .””) stamped in 23-karat gold. 
Write Thomas Nelson & Sons, Dept. 84 
19 East 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. Offer 
limited. Write today. 


> 


THOMAS \[euson & SONS 


Black genuine Jeather, $10.00 | 
Illustrated in full color, cloth- 
bound—only $3.25. Many 
other magnificent editions to 
$30.00. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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SCHOOLS 


- ST. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers College 
courses music, 


Preparatory and General 
art, outdoor sports, and a 
happy home life, with character-building 
extra-curricular activities for resident 
and day students, under the care of the 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. In the country 
near Morristown, New Jersey. Accredited. 


For catalog address Box 656 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, MENDHAM, N. J. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL *°""ssti, year 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses, All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


HELP WHERE YOU NEED HELP 


Top-flight HOME STUDY courses on Pastoral 
Psychology, Church Building, Bible, Theol- 
ogy, History of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church, and many others. Excellent facuity. 


Reasonable. Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


{A Correspondence Institution, est. 1896) 
6030 Lowell Ave. Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


Boys and girls ages 6-12 
A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of 
a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of 
North Carolina. Balanced routine of activities; study, 
play, housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under 
the direction of the Episcopal Church, Good food— 
much of it raised on school farm. Ponies, other pets. 
Year-round care. Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Write today for illustrated catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


THE PATTERSON'S CHOOL*BOYS 


ey 


PPY VALLEY: 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre estate. 
Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance program, 
remedial reading. Gymnasium, sports. All-inclu- 
sive rate. $750. For catalog and “Happy Valley” 
folder write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, Legerwood Station, 
Lenoir, North Carolina 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the Alle- 
eni j its program— 
religious, academic, military, social—to help 
high school age boys grow “in Wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 
Write 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
458 Shumway Hall 

Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


ghenies integrates all parts of 
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mukhtars (head men) had a bad 
toothache. He lived on the side of 
the southern hill. Up it we scrambled 
to within perhaps a hundred yards 
of the Israeli line. There was no 
doubt of his pain, and there was no 
doubt of his hospitality. 

Small cups of mint-flavored coffee 
appeared as soon as the examination 
was over and a trip to the dentist 
arranged. Then, there was a child of 
four who was becoming progressively 
more deaf. He was referred to the 
leading specialist in Jerusalem. 
Again, a work of love and mercy to 
those who have suffered and who still 
suffer years after the end of the con- 
flict. 

I do not know how many refugees 
have been touched by the work 
which centers in Jerusalem and by 
that radiating from Zerqa and Es 
Salt in East Jordan. Undoubtedly, 
the number is very small in compari- 
son with the total. I also do not know 
the future of the refugees. That 
seems all too often to be enmeshed 
in politics and this is not a political 
tract. But, I came back to Beirut con- 
vinced that the right kind of begin- 
ning had been made by the Anglican 
Communion in its sewing and feed- 
ing centers and its villages, right be- 
cause it left all considerations of 
religion and politics aside and fol- 
lowed only the way of the Master, 
the way of loving service. 


Many people today are saying, “I 
would like to go to church, but I am 
just too busy.” If so, they are busier 
than the President of the United 
States. President Eisenhower attends 
church every Sunday. With the grave 
responsibility of this nation, he feels 
that he must be in the House of God 
for worship every Sunday. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono ,{4']] = 
Pines CKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa. 
Ages 6 to 17. 30th Season. Mountain Camp. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coach- 
es. Balanced Program of Sports and Creative 
Activity. Swimming. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160.—8 Weeks $295. 
Illustrated Booklet “F’ N. Y. Office, Suite 1274. 
11 West 42 Street, LO. 5-1550 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. | 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College = 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Founded 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of Western § 

New York. College preparatory. Broad activities pro- 

gram Small classes. Scholarships available. Grade 7 

through 12 For information address Box ‘*E’’. § 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

Lauristen L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of Trustees 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


| A School for Boys whose mothers are | 
| responsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
. College Preparatory 

| Wholesome surroundings on a_ 1,200 |} 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester |] 
| County, where boys learn to study, 
_ work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 

Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
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There’s Good Health 
in These Liquid Luxuries 


Gestion’ s gentle-squeeze method almost coa 
the juices from sun ripened, plump oranges : 
tomatoes and grapefruit. Only the true nectar o! 
these vitamin-rich fruits finds its way to your table. 
There are fifteen famous Sexton juices, all” 
equally piquant and wholesome. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, fll. 
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For Easter Giving 
Prayer Books 


with Hymnal 


produced by e 
The eabury Press | a 


THE OFFICIAL PUBLISHING HOUSE OF % 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH a 


wo beautiful volumes bound in the richest of all leathers — watermark seal- 
skin. With large, clear type and gold edged pages, these are gifts that 


will last through the years. ; y Sah 
3292x Black seal, leather lined to edge, gold edges $15.50 
3293x Red seal, leather lined to edge, gold edges $16.50 Aa 
Ry, 
| rayer Book Bs 
oe in the finest red pin grain leather — leather that is both soft and py | 
flexible. Pages are red under gold edges. No. 3223. $5.50 aoe 


Other styles of Prayer Books and Hymnals. Five sizes and over 80 different 
bindings. In prices from $2.25 to $150.00. 


Send a beautiful Easter Greeting Book 


| O { Eas tor as isi 


Told by DOROTHY L. SAYERS 
The picture painted by B. Biro 


MPORTED from England, a large card-and-gift com- 
I bined to send to your friends and to all the children 
you know. 1134 inches by 7% inches, it tells the story 
of Christ’s betrayal, death, and resurrection in words 
and in a picture that reveals tiny scenes behind cutout 
doors and windows. Each cutout opens to reveal a beau- 
tiful surprise scene that illustrates the story. With 


At your bookstore 
mailing envelope. 75¢ 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


SEND NO MONEY—TRY THEM FIRST! 
(NOT $1.00 EACH—BUT $1.00 FOR ALL TEN!) 


Complete fo the last note! 


Symphony No. 26 in E Flat, K. 184 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Otto Ackermann, Cond. 


Piano Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, Opus 78 
Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


‘ 


The Academic Festival 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


The Roman Carnival 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Cond, 


Concerto in C for Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
H. Sevenstern and F. Hausdoerfer, Trumpeters, 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Otto Ackermann, Cond, 
Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act I 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


" 


Toccate and Fugue in D Minor 


Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of the Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City 


Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 
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Night on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Cond. 


Fantaisie-Impromptu, Opus 66 
Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
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Y city " This offer limited 
| ee fo new customers — 


only one trial package per family. 


you can now take advantage of 


INCY. YOU can get a real start on a 
complete record collection for only 
a dollar. Yes, you get ALL TEN of these 
great masterpieces—complete to the last 
note—for five full days home trial. And if 
you decide to keep them after this free 
home audition, you pay—NOT $1 for 
each of them, but $1 for ALL TEN (plus 
25¢ postage and handling). 


Of course, this price bears no relation 
to the value of the recordings. Even for 
TWENTY times that amount, you could 
not buy these masterpieces in recordings 
of equal quality. 


Why We Make This Amazing Offer 


Actually, we were FORCED to make 
this “give-away” offer . . . for two rea- 
sons: (1) Only by putting our record- 
ings in your hands can we convince you 
of their extraordinary tonal quality. 
Performed by internationally-renowned 
orchestras, conductors and soloists. Cus- 
tom-pressed on the purest vinyl plastic. 


Reproduced with a fidelity of tone which f= 
encompasses the entire range of human } 


hearing . . . 50 to 15,000 cycles! 


(2) We want to show you how our 
new Trial Membership plan works. As a 


Trial Member, you are not obligated | 


to buy any recordings from us — now 
or later! You do, however, have the right 
to try—free of charge—any of the Soci- 
ety’s monthly selections which interest 


you. You receive prior notice of these. | 


You pay nothing in advance. And you 
are not obligated to keep those you try 
... even after you have played them and 
read the interesting music notes which 
accompany each selection. You pay only 
for those which — after having tried 


| —you decide you really want to own. 


And for these you pay only the low 


4 \ Member’s Price of $1.65 per long-playing 


40 minutes of music by the great mas- 


‘ters. At retail, similar records would cost 


more than double this bargain price! 
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this Unique Demonstration Offer! 


There Shall Be Music In Your Home 


Think how much beauty and serenity 
these recordings will add to your life— 
at a trifling cost. Think how they will 
set your family apart as one interested in 
the better things of life. Think what a 
cultural advantage your children will 
gain by having great music as an every- 
day inspiration. 


Mail Coupon Now 


Of course, we cannot keep ‘‘handing 
out” such magnificent recordings indefi- — 
nitely. Once our membership rolls are 
filled—and they are limited by our pro- 
duction capacity—this offer must be with- 
drawn. So avoid disappointment. Mail 
the coupon today—without money—and 
get ALL TEN MASTERPIECES for — 
ONLY $1.00! 


The Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. 
Dept. 57-4, 43 West 61st Street 
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“The recording is of such perfec- 
| tion it seems to bring the artists into 
your living room”’ ‘ 


| 
| 
| 
} 
. 
| —Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Holland. 
1 


“The discs can be recommended 
without reservation to record lovers” 
—The Action, Zurich, Switzerland. 


“Excellent series of records” 
—The Saturday Review, New York 


“The beautiful reproduction is a 
great merit of the Society” 
—The Evening Post, Frankfurt, W. Germany. 


“Uncommonly fine, even for these 
days of technical advancement”’ 
—Los Angeles Examiner, Calif. 


